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PREFACE 

" This renal and selective' annotated bibliography have been'prepared by Women's Education 
R JsourceK Un^^WiaoonWn-^wlon as a resource for the increasing number of ob- ■ 

• tp assure safety on the streets and in domiciles. ^ 

' , Many of these recent steps are designed toireat and care ±™ m *^ t £*«£?£lt 

crimes in the United States. Why?. • -v v 

* women the victims? * -.•■***■-,'. 

' • why are these crimes so prevalent in the United States? 

histo? have permitted or encouraged the degree of accep ance of v.o^hce that now exists? What 
can be done te redirect whatever societal or environmental factors appear to be root causes . . 

tion are cited. * 
While^ild abuse Jncest, prostitution", and sexual harassment ;ajt wort ^^ 8 |Sg^ 

tween men and women. » '■ : t t 

"tion useful. * •* ^ 

- v' Kathryn E Clarenbaph, Pb.D. 



'We distinguish the brime on the street from the 'Rape of the Sabine Women/ yet the painting by 
Rubens is informechby the same values that produce the street crime. " 

* .* . . Deena Metzger, 1976 
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A review of current literature into the causes and prevention of violence against women through 
searches of three separate^ata bases yielded over 1,000 titles of journal articles written mainly 
between'1970 and 1979/ and even that search was a limited one. The extent of interest in 
•abusj o' women generated by the women's movement in the last decade, is enormous. 
Many of the 1,000 articles, studies, and surveys that the computer searches (Psychological 
Abstracts, Medlars, National Institute of Mental Health) turned up, however, were outside or 
barely relevant to the questions that were to be explored for this report: Who commit these acts? 
Do they have common and identifiable attributes? is there treatment to forestall violence? Why 
are women the predominant victims? Afe there cultural forces which stimulate/encourage violent 
acts? Of the titles finally chosen to be looked at, about 307, or slightly more than one-tenth of the 
total, seemed a judicious sampling of journal literature from all the disciplines and fields of interest 
that at one time or another deal "with, violepce.as the women victims progress through the health 
and .Criminal justice systems. ' \ ^ 

-The disciplines which are studying aspects of violence toward women are the behavioral sci- 
ences (anthropology, psychology, sociology, social work); criminal justice (police and the courts); 
medicine (general, gynecology! psychiatry); and feminism (women's studies). For this report, vic- 
timization of wdmen was treated as much as possible in its entirety, not separated into its several 
components, although the studies themselves, naturally concern specific aspects of abuse. Wife 
battering and rape nevertheless do have to be talked about separately where causes, prosecu- 
tion, and treatment are different. - • 

In reading the literature" it. became clear that those who do the survey research toat results in 
hypotheses of underlying causes (the analysts) and those who work with victims and perpetrators 
of crime and at the same time are developing treatments and solutions of their own (the activists) 
overlap a good deal. Not surprisingly, they have' arrived at many similar conclusions. The* 
strongest common thread of every study is recognition that "victimization ot women by men ap- 
pears to be related to our sexist society, in which male supremacy must be upheld at, whatever 
cost. The form that victimization takes varies from' subtle and not so subtle discrimination in hiring 
practices.to blatant physical-arid sexual assaults,oh females." 1 

• The sum total of creative research and pirnnlt. -\ of the last 4 10 years thabhas.gone into what 
until so recently has been an unmentionable .y&jeo, provides an excellent basis from which to 
continue the- search for solutions to a fearful ind ugly problem. Determined and dedicated 

Jfcminists have pulled off the shrouds that have kept the 'problem hidden: Battering and rape, the 
visible results of centuries of sexism, are now part of everyone's landscape to be seen,, dis- 
cussed, and chenged. In the meantime, while they are by no means universal; increasing human, 
resources and oth'or Services for abused women are appearing throughout the country, 

-Computer printouts of.all 1.000 titles are available for examination in Women's Education Resources. UW-Extension, 
Lowell Hall, Madjson|ifVI. •» 



The search for causes ano^ffective prevention comes from various directions, shaped by ba- 
sic often unspoken assumptions. Stanley L. Brodsky* has pointed to four consistent assumptions 
. underlying a variety of rape-prevention planning. A couple of these assumptions are broad 

• enougo-in scope, with some modification, to include battered women. They appear to summarize' 

* tne conclusions that writers of varying persuasions have arrived at in respect to "blame models"- 
victim blame, offender blame, societal blame, and situation blame. 

* * 

Victim blame in sexual assault is characterized^ attributions of seductive behavior'or dress to 
the victim. Here the "just world" hypothesis applies: The victim gets what she deserves for having 
precipitated the event. In this connection, a recent newspaper account describes the an- 
tagonism aroused by Rutgers University police for handing out rape cards to female students 
reading, If kwere a rapist, -you'd be jn trouble. "3 The. dangerous situations-listed wer* hitchhikinq 
waging in dark areas, or befng out alone at night. The Women's Caucus of the Graduate School 
of Social Work protested that the rape cards "reinforce a dangerous and misguided blame-the- 
vic tim mentality and border on a perverse form of terrorism.... The blame is shifted to the potential 
victim; it ts something she does, or does not do which ultimately causes the crime." Prevention in 
this model of victim blame consists both ofdress codes and education to eliminate "sexual teas- 

» The source of offender- blame is psychopathic deviance or character disorder. In this model 
psychology before the/ape act occurs— early identification and intensive-therapeutic treatment' 
even commitment to mental hospitals— is recommended. After the act', psychological repair and 
even physical impairment of the deviant dnve are recommended sbfutions.-'lmprisonment' hor- 
mone injections, castration, dismemberment, and death havesall been called for at different-times 
by different groups. ' > 

In the sopietalblame modef(sick society), related aiso to wife beating, critics blame widely held 
social values^ machismo upbrjnging;-violence in the- media; the double standard- women as an 
oppressed class; and Wsponsive, ineffective criminal justice/socialcontrol mechanisms. Sexual- 
assault in general ratherlban individual assault is,thought ot both as the product of deep-seated* - 
antagonism- toward°womep and sexual-aggressive confusion. The societal prevention strategies 
are .equality in sex-role socialization of^children and adolescents, undercutting the machismo be- 
lief system of proving masculinity by,acts of violence toward women; and developing support for 
other proofs of self-worth among groups most committedTo proof of masculinity. 

In the situation blame model, again related both to rape and to battering ofcwomen" Brodsky 
writes: "Dark alleys, passive women, overcrowded buildings, drunkenness, and misunderstood 
messages are some of the situational determinants. Tbj_situation is the catalyst., that allows 
societal, victim, and offender predisposition to come together." Prevention calls for modifying the 
situation: from high-intensity street lights to teaching self-defense to women. \ - < 

Each of these models appears in different forms throughout the annotated bibliography The 
bibliography has been organized for convenience, essentially by discipline. It contains a few sig- 
nificant background books, such as Susan. Brownmiller's Against Our Will: Men, Women and* 
Rape (mft-one of the first histories of rape written from a strong 'feminist position and one ; 
which has already achieved the status of a classic in feminist literature. But the emphasis in this 
report is on professional journal literature where th? results of research studies first appear before 
they filter down into popular literature. Even journal literature on the subject of violence tends to 
become repetitive. * , . 
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HISTORY OF VIOLENCE AND 
SUBORDINATION OF WOMEN / 

» * * 



Many writers .have found the 'subjugation of women an interesting topic to delve into (H^ys, 
1964, Daly, 1978, Rges, 1970, Boulding, 1976, "Harris, 1977). From prehistoric times through every 
recorded civilization, those authors depict the continuing abuse or Subordination of women. Jus- 
tification for the maltreatment, advanced in religious doctrine as weli as in civil code^, has been 
based on such grounds as*evil spirits, wickedness, mysteriousness of the "other sex," and the 
right of husbancte~and fathers to demand obedience and to mete" out punishment. Susan 
Brcwnmiller, 4 who perhapsVest typifies contemporary feminist thinking, has been m^st seVerely 
attached by some sociologists for her views ?s full of gaps and false assertions. Nevertheless, 
Browrtmiller s assertiorTiS" supported by many other scholars. She concludes. "From prehistoric 
times teethe present.. .rape has played a critical function. It is nothing mpre or less than a con- 
scious process o^intimidation by which all meh keep all women in a state of fear." 

J. J. Gayford, 5 an English psychiatrist who t\as studied wife abuse extensively, cites a long pro- 
gression of nineteenth-century and earlier British, references to marital violence. "In 1521 a Mr. 
Justice Brooke is quoted as stating that if a man beats an outlaw, a traitor, a pagan, a villain, or 
tys wife, it is~3ispunishable. John Stuart Mill in On the ^abjection of Women decried the copdi- 
tions which allowed a man to commit almost any atrocity against his wife without punishment but 
prevented a wife from escaping from her total dependency. Gayford also cites evidence that 
women of upper social classes did not escape violence either. Caroline Norton, an upper-class 
feminist writer of 4he mid-nineteenth century, Gayford tells 'us, was herself pushed (down stairs 
while pregnant. Much earlier, in folk culture, there are instances of wife battennp exemplified in a 
sixteenth-century song The Troubles of Marriage." 6 The text reads, "When my husband gets 
h6me he beats me as though this were rfty fated vocation. He chases me through the street, and I 
fear he'll kill me.u" 

' " — V • 

Attorney "Margaret Gates, -director of the Center for Women Policy Studies, in her introduction to 
The Victimization of Women," clarifies the disparate power relationship that began in earliest 
times, women pledging obedience and fidelity to their male protectors who saved them from being 
earned off by the enemy ftir thejr valuer as breeders' When women fall .short of obedience and 
fidelity, or the modern equivalent, abuse begins. The opposition to equality and a desire for con- 
tinued dependence on the husband that is still wanted by, some women today is regarded by 
Gat^sas a reversion to the submissiveness that in ou[ state bfdevelopment is no longer ^needed 
and continues women's unequal socialization to th^ir own and to society!s detriment. 

"* . * 

' Katherine Saltzman, 8 initiator and' director of the Denver Coalition Against Sexual Assault, 
• writes. Female victimization could be viewed as^ajxoblem with manageable boundaries, amen- 
able to specific solutions if the perpet*atoPs weTe aberrant and if the criminal justice process could 
be effectively employed.' But, she continues, there ip a "widespread network of attitudes-and so- 
cial cpdesTMTprovicfe a firm foundation tor the enactment of violence on women- by men." 



DEVELOPMENT OF STATISTICS 
AND OTHER DATA 

'^se^must based fn facts that reveal fa magnitude of the problem, where and when the 
Sfollnce occurs SfSA* of repeated acts, Ld circumstances preceding and^dunng assaults on 
Smen ^rJrSmmtilatioSi that suchfata be collected and disseminated have~me fr om 
Z Natonal Women's Conference (1977), frEm the UJ Comm.ss.on on C.vJ Rghts 0978>, and 
rom the report of Congressional Hearings ofthe. Committee on E^cation and Labor on domeAq _ 
vtaence'fMarch 16-17 1 378). Until women ffeSI safe an'd protected in doing so, they will not tree y 
C^fvSmfzation Numerous studiesfhave verified this "X^nKSTe 5* 
rate data are difficult to obtain. Only after Jhe numbef-of prosecutions is significant can realistic 
profiles of criminals and Victims be available lor research. 

Del Martin, a le\d./g feminist authority on battered women, was among the earljest to pybliaze 

resource people and researchers everywhere. . ^ 
Althouah the dearth oUdequate records is o^e of the fundamental problems ^f 6 .^"^^ 

violence between men and women is not necessarily punishable. — a 



CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF 
VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 

Sex-Rote -Socialization as a Factor in Violence 

. While influential researchers into .aggression in animal behavior (Konrad Lofenz, Robert Ardrey, 
- Desmond Morris)' and human 'behavior (Freud and his school) assert that aggression is instmc-- 
tual there are social psychologists, and feminists— Brownmillef and others-who challenge the- 
ethological and psychoanalytic view "and claim that aggression resulting in violences learned be- 
havior. They maintajn that sex-role socialization is the chief cause of male violence and 1 fema le 
•submission to it. A good general definition, of socialization comes from Marvin EUWolfgang: 1 
•Socializatiorv..is the process of cultural transmission, offelaying through the social funnel of fam- 
" ilv and friends a set of beliefs, attitudes', values, speech, and habits." A 

s * '. \ ^* 

In fact' present sex-role socialization is the most pervasive influence in WesternWiety, 
' strongest' in its hold and most unyielding to change. Women's status has been referred. to lis the 
final inequality A clear example is resistance to the Equal Rights Amendment, a cornersto ne for 
'•■ building improvements into our social system and eliminating sex-role' stereotyping. Alrea ly de- 
bated for 7 years, it is'a principal target of a few states where the.strong sex-role-socfafizalnn be- 
liefs of its opponents make voters"oppose equality for women and men and obstinately reSect its 
passage. « . , 

* Murray A Straus 12 a social psychologist whose studies on family' violence are highly .retarded, , 
% wrote that a marriage license is a hitting license. He enlarges on nine specific way? in whteh^ie 

- . right of the.male to use violence is reinforced by the cpltural norms-a/id values of the Wasfern 

world They are worth enumerating beca\jse, .they largely reflect the Opinions of most students of, 

- i the subiect '0) The defense 'of male authority . Men believe, they are superior; however, whenW is •, 

x demonstrated that they are not superior, they fall- back 'on .physical violence, the "ultimate \e- 
\ source "A2) Comp.ulsive masculinity. In this, degradation an'd\humiliatioti of womeMre often the 
motivating forces, especially in r^peuvTbe mother's exclusive^ role in child reartf^cfeales, a fun-. 

* dartiental difficulty for male*! who comtfensa^e for It by beeomifig su B errrrale..(3) Economic ^ 

• siramts and discrimination in employment. Tfcese allow women Itttle choice but to continue*) en- 
. dure v physical attacks. The alternative is poverty. (4) Burdens of child care. This^ kee ps womer i out 

of (hejob market. (5) Myth of the single-parent household .This involves the belief that children 
. T are harmed if 'raised o> only one p.areW.'(6) Prominence otwife role ^wqmen. This-tole is the 
'•• only-basis for a'respected position in socjety for worrieri. (7) Negative, se^-imade, W6men\fear 
' • • - achievement, aa it causes'feelings of guilt, and this guilfpermits them to tolerate and even seek. 
' male aqqression. (8) Women as children. Although - women-as-property is Trio longer part Qf the 
leaal system as it was for so long, elements of this outkjok .linger on: Women need mento care 
for them (3) Male orientation of the' criminal justice system. This virtually guarantees mat few 
women will be able to secure legal relief because of the socialization of the police and judiciary in 
the very characteristics described here. . * 1 

'•»''. * • • 

Straus, speaks- strongly for assertivenesS. training for women, an im portent step m the direction 
of sexual eduality, and at the same timebf'trte necessity for men to perceive the 'burdens and re- 
straints" df-the traditionafmale role as well as'its advantages. Only then will there be less violence 
in the world^nd in the family* • ~ . / . ✓ 

Straus-draws for support of his theories on the earlier work, of William J. GbpV" soc i° lo ?i st b J 

Columbia University, whose profound" research examines the deterrent value to both the threat 

\ • * • - ' • 

, ^- i •• . . j- . . ■ i 
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and Vse of forceVi.male and female role-socialization. Both Goode and Wolfgang 14 maintain that 
all societies contain elements of acceptable limits to violence in some form. Wolfgang writes: 
the use of physical force by parents to restrain and punish children is permissible, tolerated, 
and^encoyraged, and is thereby part of the normative prodess by which every society regulates its 
child rearing " In a particularly lucid article, Wolfgang, spekkiaa^nhe ultimate use Of force in war 
and its connection to force in civil fffe, says: 'When the froVlinelniruments of'war become part 
• of the physical features of a 'child's life space\ wherr cannorfe. rifles, grenades, and soldiers are 
moved from re^battlefields to yie mind of theVcfcild and the plafciic world of. his playroom and are- 
^mong the relatively few objects touched and manipulated by the child in the process of becorrn 
mg, ihen somerset of values associated with the legitimacy and recognition of the superiority of 
wolenf activity is transmitted. What is not empirically clear is the Extent to which, such transmis- 
^ sion is later translated into violence by the child, as a child, youth, or adult. As a legislator, father, 
policeman or anyvther role actor, he is still the earner of attitudes related to that play activity un- 
less contrary values have intervened." (Emphasis added.) Wolfgang indicts women, wo, for in- 
culcating these attitudes- For in encouraging boys to act like little mer>and not to cry whep hurt, 
mothers may be preparing them as much for desensitization to assaults on and by them as for 
enduring adyersity with strength. : ..v s \^ 

1 Further evidence of our culture's acceptance of violence and brutality^can be seen in profes- 
sional football and hockey, where both the players and the spectators display a bloodthirstiness 
reminiscent of the old Roman arena The emotio/ial and highly successful opposition gun con- 
trol legislation speaks further of the tenacity of this acceptance. - • ^ 

—Other Views of Violence In Personality Development 

Bruce Rourtfaville, 15 Department of Psychiatry, Yale University Medical School, contrasts his 
hypothesis for the cause of wife beating wto sociological pheones of masculine/feminine role- 
socialisation While he admWthat evidence alsfe supports thdo/ies such as Strauss (and Goode s 
and Wolfgang's), Rounsaville views family violence as a "final common pathway of multiple de- 
terminants " While as individuals, he says, the husband may not be viotenUnd the wife m&y be 
unwilling to tolerate abuse, once enmeshed in a ^dyadic "relationship," and Carriage is a most in— 
, tense relationship, a dynamic is created in which violence occurs in a stablfe, ongoing fashion. 

In his'study at tale University, abuse was found not to be the j^sult of the decline and break- 
dawn of the relationship tn°mo.st cases. In most cases, too, worried were warned early in the mar-' 
rlage of potential physical abuse. 'The stable, enduring aspept^f the battering relationship ts re- 
marked upon by all those who have studied it and constitutes the most important feature to ex- 
plain and aim interventions tpward." 

• . V . 

Leston L Haveqs, 16 also expressing a psychiatric point of view, suggests, while admitting that 
m the evidence is far from complete: 'The tendency towards violence is passed on through the body 
type, temperament, and perhaps special inherited features, but also through psychic and socialf! 
mechanisms Identification with the a^gresS&fC for example, often transforms passive experience 
inttf active traits; we learn to do unto others what has been done unto us. to short, the transmis- 
f sion processes fed from many sources.". 

Social cas^orker^l^o recognize that patriarchal society is riddled with attitudes of male 
dominance/female submis&yfeness.. But it has been difficult for this profession to shed both its 
longstanding adherence to tto^teservation of the home and the sanctity of the family at whatever 
x cost, and its tolerafitelQrJJjeTFre notion, spelled out by Helen'e Deutsch, of female personal- 
ity development* Aggressive drive turned inward resulting in the rrjasochistic passivity of the 
.female nature accepting of, if not actually enjoying, the experience of rape! Other feminist thinkers 
N(i addition to Brownmiller (Albin 17 ) have k of course, v$ry convincingly refuted this position. which 
tlfeyview as nothing short of slander. - - f 
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In clinging to the home as the ideal social unit, social work an/ the mental health professions 
have also been -careful not to meddle with minority group tradition, even in those instances when 
the tradition allows wife abuse as a fact of life. But. feminist theory is making inroads on socia 
casework and the mental health professions as it has on the medical profession and the criminal, 
lustice system Many professionals now reject traditional attitudes and are receptive to innovative 
treatment for both abusive husbands and victim wives. Beverly Nichols 18 calls for mor? profes- 
sionals who, themselves come from ethnic minorities and will understand whatever root of the 
problem of wff*as-property may be present. A special issue of Social Work; Novembter 1976-, car- 
ries articles onTapTand battered women. Articles on both subjects speak to the deed for con- 
sciousness raising ^agency staffs and taking on the role of advocacy for abused wives 
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Literature and Media as Socialization Factors 

Many^wnters believe that'n addition to aggressive/submissive behavior patterns learned in the 
family, there are other reasons for females becoming victims. Becker and Abel 19 cite instances of 
classical and .popular literature and films that influence female and male children frcfm an early 
age stories in which females always need protection and males are able to protect themselves 
Films also glorify rape, literature is replete with it. Some recent strrtbng examples are A Clockwork 
Orange, Straw, Dogs, Diary of a Rapist, last Exit to Brboklyn, Last Tdngo in Paris, and Deep 
Tt\roat. . „ _ 

Television advertising-end television prime-time programs without exception depict women as 
either sex objects or inferior to men, from the most simple-minded soap advertisement to Arphie/s 
routine belittling of Edith, to the violent police shoot 'em ups that recur nightly pn every screen ^ 

* As recently as November 1978, at a 3-day National Conference on Feminist Perceptions in 
Pornography held in San Francisco, women's rights advocates confronted pornography, as well 
as less blatant depictions of women, as it relates to their physical mistreatment Fashion 
magazines and record album covers are including photographs of women in masdchistic roles 
Diana Russell 20 regretted that feminists have been slow to resisfthe "liberal-radical line that 
pornography is socially harmless. By definition, pornography is hateful of women, b.ut the First 
Amendmeot*guaranteeing free speech is presenting a difficult challenge, to the elimination of 

"pornographic presentations. In San Francisco (and In Madison, Wis., in .December 1978) Take 
Back the Night marches served as statements of women's unwillingness to allow their freedom to 
be limited by rapists lurking in the dark. L 1 

-In a January 1979 publication addressed to violence against women, members of Temple 
Beth-Israel in Madison, Wis., 21 issued l this statement: "Porrbgfaphy— the prostitution of the' 
human image— is now an accepted fact of everyday life, to be found'not only behind opaque 
storefronts'but on television .and in magazines which children can leaf through in the supermarket 
Hardcore pornography has gorie beyond the deliberately, sordid presentation of sexual acts to the 
depiction of violent sadism against women. As Robin Morgan observes, no one would contend 
that anti-Semitic propaganda has ho causal connection with pogroms. Similarly, -one cannot 
disconnect the hatred of women propagatedjjy pornography from the fact that crimes against 
women are increasing in cruelty and in frequency. Films are being shown legally, openly in, this 
country which culminate in the actual deliberate murder of a woman on screen." . 
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s Rapists ^id Wife Beaters: Who They Are 

* t . Whate t y er form violence takes, the consensus is that its seeds are planted in the home, where 
the most important part of socialization occurs. Children who see violence between parents or 
who are themselves victims, are more likejy to become batterers and victims than those who 
never see heir parents abused or are not.theraselves subjected to corporal punishment.- Gender- 
% P ' n - 9 f nd ¥ in,orced at an ea ''y a 9e makes men become more aggressive than 
™ ? «- p su r ulture - ,emales are virtually always treated as inferior, weak, and 
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/ JaSS^^Jf?^' C ^T" S ' television Programs, and commercials all reinforce the image! The 

' Khiidin ISJiS c .? Por,a $ 6, WiS - says of the man wh0 recenM V murdered his wife, 
, two children, and himself, '...He was what has come to be known as the typical 'macho' male he 

EfrSTSi mw fV rt SU f°, Se d . t0 ^ ave anv P roblem s...that he wasn't supposed to share his prob- 
lems. He really felt Je had to be in control." 22 . 

. T f! Q ^ ality 0f life leadin 9 1 ° adulthood is paramount, but Donna D. Schram" says that it Vs dif- 

" ^wl n f^ 3 c Tf sl T piCtUre of a / apist - Ra P ists have been variously described as antisocial, 
psychopathic, autistic, depressive, less intelligent than other convicted ftetons, average or above 
gpod treatment prospects, poor treatment prospects. Schram believes it is a myth to suggest that 
£ s s 5 are common characteristics, .^s there are more, similarities than differences between 
rapists arid nonrapists. All in all, she finds a confusing welter of views. Moreover, since 97 percent 
of offenders are never apprehended, and therefore never participate in research intended to de- 
m ********* °( sexual assault^ the remaining 3 percent is hardly an adequate sample 
Nevertheless, research goes on. *" , . - 

a 

• assessment . b y Psychiatrist M./Xoheaand his assMiates.^based on what appears to be 
tgefjypes of rapists differentiated cm the basis of their underlying motivation, seems reasonable- 
Those^men with an aggressive aim\skilled and attractive, have a good prognosis for recovery. A 
second type distinguished *by "sexuahajm," alsp appears to have a prognosis for recovery/but 
fre^atment is long-term and besehhy regf&ssions. Members ot a third type, "sexual aggression- 
diffusion, display such capacity for brutality abd sadism that they do not benefirfrom treatment. 

Martin Symonds, 2 * director of the Victimology Program at the. Karen Homey Clinic, confirms the 
view that rapists, whether compulsive or predatory, have-in common the use of terror, intimidation 
and outright acts of violence and sadism to achieve immediate subjugation of the victim. 

In the matter of wife battering, Del Martin 2 * is critical of- most of the studies that have been 
, undertaken. They tend to concentrate, she poigs out, on alcohol use, unemployment, jealousy, 
stress, innate male aggression, and victim f^fccation, but the chief value of all 'these reasons 
j? t0 P rov| ae the husband with a continuing excuse for beating his wife. She says that- if police of- 
ficers (usually male) identify with the husband and treaMhe incident lightly, the D.D. unit (police 
. jargon for Domestic Disturbance ujiit) will be reinforcing the' role-models of the violent, imperious 
male and the powerless lemale victim. "But if the police efficiently calm down'the parents and 
whether or not an arrest is made, effectively communicate the attitude that violent behavior is not 
to be excused or tolerated, the children will receive healthier signals." . 

Martin has limited praise for such .programs as-Night p'rosecutor programs to mediate disputes ' 
quickly because, in the usual fashion, wife beating is seen as a -minor offense and the husband is 
let off with a warning.* Better are programs in which teams of police and mental health profession- 
als wprfc together, especially when women are part of the team, for they have a good record of de- 
, using volatile situations. Martin reminds us 'that intervention is not synonymous with prevention • 
that for too long preservation of the marriage has been valued over the quality of the marriage' 
and that sex roles in atid out of marriage need to be redefined. Another possible way to prevent 
violence at hdme is to start family life classes at ap early age. Moreover, teachers and parents 
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alike need to be trained to* overcome their own sexism so as not to infect their children. Martin 
hopes that by refusing to accept mantal violence as inevitable, the process of change may be 
started. - " 

Uqlv as wife beating is, the violence does not always end there. In the January 1979 issue of 
Eaual Opportunity Forum, Tom Breiter 27 cites two Studies with especially telling, shocking informa- 
tion- "A California report in 1971 showed that while.only 8.7 percent of male homicide victims were 
murdered by their fc^8 percent of female homicide victims were murdered by their hus- 

b Tn d a Kansas City Police Department study done in 1973 it was revealed that in 85 percent of 
domestic homicidaand aggravated, assaults, police had been called to the residence at least 
once in the two years prior to the act, and in 50 percent of the cases had been called five or more 
limes." 



Sexism and the Law 

Probably nowhere else has the-e#ect of language on society's attitude toward violence been so , 
apparent as the sexist language contained in rape law. Rape laws were based on traditional 
mores of sexuaf relations, and they did not protect women as individuals so much as they pro- 
tected them as the property' of men. Nor have legal commentators had great sensitivity * the in- 
terpretation of law,- for no man except a male prisoner perhaps, who has himself been raped, feels 
the fear of rape in any way comparable to women. These are the contentions of Camilla E. Le 
Grand 28 whose study dates from 19.73. Since that date, considerable change has taken place, 
spurred by -the outrage of the women's movement. Laws still, are variable, and better or worse 
from stata to state; but New York, California, Michigan, and. Wisconsin, are among the 36 states 
that have mate changes to help ease' the rules of evidence which in the past have made suc- 
cessful prosecution nearly impossible, in addition to traumatizing the victim through thoroughly 
unscrupulous-treatment. 

NeverthelJs, attorney LeGrand has been especially discerning in, her study of the history of 
■ rape law itsfverprotectiveness of the female and its regard for her as man's property, its use of 
words like ravaging and despoiling the object. She shows how California formerly categorized 
rape as a-crime against public decency and good morals, along with horae facing, gambling, in- 
decent exposure, and abortion: Until, recently, 'California had never viewed rape as a crime 
against physical integrity, peace of mind, or freedom of movement without fear of attack. 

LeGrand observes closely what police departments everywhere have named unfounded com- 
plaints "This term," she says, "is a technical one, meaning only that police,.for various reasons, 
have decided not to advise prosecution. It does not imply that a woman's report of the rape is in- 
accurate. The unfortunate ambiguity .of the term and the high rate. of 'unfounding have probably 
contributed to the myth that women make .many false rape complaints.' 

Here are some "unfounded" complaints: Victim was intoxicated. She delayed in reporting. 
There is no physical condition to support the allegation. She refuses to submit to a medical I exam- 
ination. The victim knew the offender. A weapon was used .as a threat, but there was no battery. 
The unfounding does not say anything about victims being young, afraid, and embarrassed to 
cooperate with the ordeal of police investigation. What unfounded means is that there k not a 
chance of obtaining a conviction in court. ^ 

There were still other realms of unfoundedness. Among. these were "victim precipitation," a 
phrase coined first by:Amir, an Israeli criminologist, by which he meant that the victim behaved in 
a manner to suggest^ to signal to the offender that she had given consent to sexual relations 
and thus made hersel? vulnerable. The concept of victim precipitation rests on male definitions ot 



e NSS^X^^^f n ^j n Jy restriCtive of what a fema '* " allowed to do: 
■Neiiner aoes she walk in dark areas alone norjjoes she ever hitchhike The view that m»n hnir i «J 

• selves ^SffiV ""^sonable but so ingrained in soctet Z^lSt^enTe^ 
certafn SSS n ,hnJ n T and are , made t0 9ui|ty abouutheir. decisions to doTSt to Jo 
?K fcSdS. " Prec.p.tat.on is nothing more than a male vfew of Events leading 2p 

' • ■ . ' • ' " V 

rti«Jir ed,C -f l w X amination is one -° f the caveats of Toundedness. Yet when there is medical «vi 
dence available to the police, they often have' not used what has been presented ^o fliem 

rtnS , Si227-° f th ?. Se ^' atant abuSes haye merciful| y been eliminated, and much of the literature 
ZiiSS? atlt " des toward the handling of the crime. Between 1973 and 1 197C newfaoe 
legislation was enacted in 36 states and proposed inj3 others. P 

r a I h !J?H haVe . ^f.'Vii general, two forms of change: AdoptioTi of new and wider definitions of 
rape and a relaxation of proof requirements. The tendency is now to identify the Le i 2l2 
sexual assault, thereby making it sex ; neutrat and applicable to both women and me ^ 

Women's Movement Response to the Trauma of 
Abuse - 

**** 

• Lisa Leghorn" identifies three paralief concepts in the history of the movement aoairfst abuse 
of women and the history^ the antirape movement: (1) the analysis of the soSte oT v *£2 

ffm'Z^-T ( 2 1 trad] \ nal r6Sp0nse t0 violence a 9 ainst by th c ^EEtSZ 

tern and social and governmental agencies, and (3) the nature of the grassroots Z 
movements, she says, "The grassroots groups have exposed the tS^^S^&^C 
tween men and women and the institutions that sustain those relations They Ze ateo dev2 
oped an alternative, self-help response that has been so effective hat it has been imitated iS 
some of the very same institutions that had formerly been so antagonistic to victims Sand 
wife abuse " Because grassroots groups have an intimate knowledge md unSl^SSS. 
problems Leghorn thinks it is imperative that they be recognized and recede fund ^ necessarv^o 
continue their work These groups represent the kind of invaluable resou ce thefta eSS 'to 
the ongoing search for workable solutions to the abuse problem essential to. , 

thJhth °Z e H' S f" 0 ^ 6 " 1 : in makin 9 rape its prime consideration, opened the public's eves to 
the high incidence and extteme brutality of victimization of Women Public awareness an coS* 
xern have also been aroused ■ by Yake Back the Night marches, No More Assallts months and ' 
Swm e ' d t m ° nStra !i 0nS ^ 9ainSt se ^Lharassment and pornograph ^d«™7n mS! 
SSlXST T Pr0dUCed filmS • dramaS ' and other Active learning materials and haveTnsti^ 
tuted educational programs in schools,. churches, and other forums. The numbers arid thmsS of 
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conferences across the country are too many to count. : Sensrtiye media JJ^^^J^J 
both quantity and quality. By publicizing how widespread this violence really is, heneed for re 
form has been emphasized Many studies of the victims themselves and manuals on how to set . 
up crisis centers have appeared in response to this need. 

■ Two women who responded to victims' needs for practical assistance and, at the same time, 1 
DrSeTvS^elated research are Ann Wolbert Burgess and Lynda L. Holmstrom 3 ° They gave 
KcrisiS ong'erm counseling to victims who came to Boston City Hospital's emergency 
foom and they reported to the hospital on a 24-hour basis 01 ■ whenew i b ' v gm ^njted 
Burqess, a psychiatric nurse, and Holmstrom, a sociologist, have documented a npvauma 
syTome"-This syndrome presents with definite states of acuteness psychic and somatic reac- 
tion and mood chanqes and ultimately involves a reintegration of the experience Into Ihevn- 
^m^rm^StSS^ different forms of rape, distinguishing between sudden M 
attacks and I those in which the assailant works his way into tha victim's confidence before the a - 
£fc lot^women mltoin that what dominates the feelings of rape victims is ear of , injury fil- 
iation and death-not guilt or shame. They also point out how insensitive poljtrape treatment by 
hospital personnel and police contributes to the victim's trauma. 

Deena Metzger, 31 a psychotherapist who is also a fiction writer and poet, has written a particii-* 
^arly Tns^fSaonJl icount of her experience aslhe victim of a brutal rape. Her case study 
confi ms and dramatizes the finding^ Burgess' and Holmstrom. 

enw and the long period of trauma that followed, not as a cool research report, but rathe as a 
Z£JStZ£ r about a devastating life event. The many-faceted and long-range needs of rape 
victims are clearly illustrated. 

Studios of ra D e crisis centers also abound (Herschel, 1978; O'Sullivan, 1978) Donna D. 
9dS£t *iSSL Storms that both counseling and advocacy services take such as crisis 
fines manned around the. clock by volunteers who have had training , ,n ^^SSiX 
law. and criminal processing. Mental health, counselors are also available for long-term counseling 
r and to assure proper medical followup for the victim\^ • • 

* As an outorowth of these efforts,' victims and their advocates note considerable-progress in the 
JXSSSSli with whom rape victims cbme in contact few ^SS^SS^^ 
nal justice Better police/community relations, speclal.traininfffor police in handling rap >es aitfl an 
SB thTnumber of women <?n police-forces have resulted in more sensitive treatment by 
SS^rtSi in many communities. In the courts, district, attorneys, Prosecutafeand 
Sdges a^toeasingly attentive" to the rights of both victims and Witnesses, especially .where 
sexual assault laws have been modernized and where formal advocates serve. / 

- 1 Victims who-complain about their medical care fault the apparent indifference and tadk of respect 
bvtS^fT whSuSem Other complaints concern the absence of comple^to^ation , about 
C-TiT he lack of Drivacv and a general humiliation experiencedjis^TSsuIPoT all of these 
factors tfosp^ the efforts of the womet^vemeAt to. alter their 

Sment So and have instituted training programs with writted p/ocedures, fir personnel la 
follow (LeBourdais 3 - 3 ). v | 

Effective oroqrams with each of the social institutions named aboie are shared by the National 
o3^AS^e!3 Assault, the National Coalition Against Domestic Violence, Women 
22S y£3ESl4*« Women, and the National Coalition of Victim Assistance.trhese member 
groups are also becoming increasingly successful^ influencing public policy. I 

The women's movemenUesponse to the outrage of wife Mattering is 35^4^^^ 
the antilaoe activity Erin Pizzey, 34 who with Del Martfn was the' first to speak out oftthe problem, 
ZSSS ft?&lS.ge to?' battered women and their childrer t al ^Cnisw ok, kngland, and 
created the model that battered women shelters-have taken in the United States. | 
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A battered woman takes her first steps toward independence when she summons the courage 
£ ISLiS ,h and the financial support he has provided. Before total independence can 

«LhS ' ! kSL G dlff ' CUlt monthS and even y ears of breakin 9 awa V "om the marriage and 
establ.sh.ng one^as an assertive, self-sufficient individual. Family shelters or refuges are an 
important first stelFdln the road to independence. 9 

A complete list of shelters and services available in the United States is provided in a Directorv 

S.CwTm T d Tl SemCe f t0 Battered Women ' P ublished b * the . Center for Women Pohcy 
Stud es, a multifaceted proiect funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEA A) 
and the Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS). In late ( 1979, it w* ^eStedTha 
there are between 200 and ,300 shelters or refuges in the entire United States. JJCJthem are 

t C h7 W nl a n nd Tr' 0 ^ 6, an £ the ,aCijitieS are usual| y insufficient A meet urgent needs of 
the women and their children. Desp.te.their shortcomings, however, ine shelters are highly re- 

£2 f fh neC6 f af l communit y resources. Unfortunately, money to keep them going and to in- 
J < h f e ' r , number ha * been scarce. Martin* claims that less than one-fifth of 1 percent oft he 

2 undinn Snl S l ra ic ted by PnVate ,oundations 9°es to women's-projects such as this one. Pub • 
lie funding, however, is increasing. 

The needs of women who seek shelter in these facilities is the subject of speculation and re- 
search After taking the courageous initial step of leaving a battering partner, the woman must 
make other decisions Should she return horrie or not? File charges or not? Perpetuate or term, 
nate : the marriage? The capacity tfdeal with these decisions varies, but observers agree that bat- 
h, h h W ° " h ? u" 6 characte nstic m common: they do not enjoy abuse. Barbara Sta^ con- 
?Z n^f-if y r th f/f s °nalit«es of battered women by stating: "Perhaps the findings holding* 

E ? SV S ?. n ' flC f " * for ,UtUre researct1 are those that offer an alternative to the masochism 
heory. The battered women in this study showed no signs of being submissive' people inltead 
they scored withirj the normal-range of the submissive-assertive continuum. They vfrere however 
women who repressed anger,'were timid, were emotionally reserved, and had low coping abilities' 
These actors point to pass.Vjty, rather than the need for maltreatment, as the^more appropriate 
rationale underlying the endurance of physical abuse.- £ _ d ^ lutJMdie 

• ' ' ' ' * 

Government Response: Resources To Counteract 
th^ Abuse Problem 

■ The Federal Government is responding to pressure by the women's movement on a number of 
fronts, especially regarding domestic violence. Jrt April 1979,'the White House created an Inter- 
departmental Committee on Domestic Violence with representation from 12 Federal departments 
DHHS established an Office on Domestic Violence that administers the National Clearinghouse 
on Domestic Violence (NCDV), coordinates related DHHS programs, and supports public educa- 
tion, technical assistance, and research and demonstration programs "in the field- 

Funding for a range of programs has come from other Federal agepcies as well LEAA had 
funded 25 natibnal demonstration projects by the dose of 1979. The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) has provided funds to buy and renovate local shelters for battered 
women through its Community Development Block Grant programs. The DHHS National Center ' 
on Child Abuse and Neglect has given grants tp investigate sexual abuSe of children, and the Na- 
tional Institute for Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism is assisting projects dealing with alcohol-related 
domestic violence: In some states, funds from Title XX of the Social Security Act haveijeen used 
for shelters. . 

The U S House of Representatives passed the Domestic Violence Prevention and Services- 
Act in December 1979. Senate action on a related measure., S. 1843, is expected in the spring of 
1980 Both the House and Senate bills authorize $65 million' over a 3-year period tornake existing 




shelters more financially secure j^nd to develop a more extensive network of domestic violence 
service programs throughout the" country. The House and Senate versions differ in the way grants 
will be allocated: whether they will go through the* states or directly-from-DHHS to local groups. 
Both versions provide funds to DHHS forJts Office on Domestic Violence, although the amounts 
vary in each. Both bills would require that the bulk of funding for domestic violence service pro- 
grams be provided by private, nonprofit sources. Progress on legislation as well as updates on 
Federal agency" activity, are reported monthly in Response, the Center for Women Policy Studies 
newsletter. * 

dther levels.pf government have also invested resources in the effort to counteract violence 
against Women' Cities and counties are how less reluctant to assist grassroots groups; state jus- 
tice departments are instituting family violence units, special training for police is increasing; and 
the criminal justice system is beginning to support victim/witness advocates. In states where co- 
alitions against domestic violence or sexual assault are strong, state legislative activity acknowl- 
edging public responsibility is in.motioh. The extent to which this momentum can be sustained 
remains to be seen. 

* c 

Continuing Questions and Problems for Research 

Investigators from many disciplines continue to examine destructive behavior and search for ef- 
fective catalysts to change social \ttitudes. They are spurred on by the eager receptiveness of 
women with families who are being helped by various grassroots organizations and by the sus- 
tained effort of women's action groups and task forces in spearheading the search for solutions tcfl. 
end violence toward women. Yet, because violence is "second nature" or a conditioned response 
to overwhelming personal problems, many more years of searching will gndoubtedly be neces- 
sary. 

Still, the goal for women to-become equal partners with men through* national and state law— „ 
the bottom line of basic change— must be reachedApbjectiveS that are being worked.on now and 
that have at least partial acceptance in some states are: (1) the quality of the marital relationship 
must be recognized as more important .than the preservation of the marriage; (2) sex roles in and 
.put of marriage must be redefined, with elimination of the concept of the man as head of the 
household (3) family life classes must be started in early childhood rather than^t the high schdol 
level where it is too late; (4) parents need to learn the effects of sex-role stereotyping on ffreir 
children; and (5) the criminal justice system must continue to work on more effective training for 
its members. ^ ' v 

One promising development pointed but by Gilbert Geis 37 is the organization of a National Cen- 
ter for the Prevention of Rape located in the National Institute of Health, a clearinghouse for in- 
formation, and a disburser of re$parch and action mdney for community efforts and scholarly in- 
vestigation dealing with sexual assault. Geis has also listed problems that need researching, such 
as the relationship of weather to sexual aggression; a detailed analysis of published material on 
forcible rape,' long-term consequences of victimization by fgrcible rape (and of wife battering) and . 
longitudinal studies beginning in GWHhood of the effects of force and the threat of force in 
families; the psychology of the rapist (and of the wife batterer): his ideational world, focusing on 
his perceptions and patterns of motivation; cross-cultural work on laws Regarding forcible rape 
and wife beating; legal research on the consequences of law reform; howto convinqe the public 
that rape (and wife battering) are unequivocally crimes of violence, not of sex, and are as punish- 
able as other vio[ent crimes; sociological research on the effects of law that mandate capital 
punishment for persons convicted of rape-mUrder; and studies probing citizen/juror reactions to 
various kinds of cases. % ■ , *v 
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This roster of research areas can be chultiplied by the many others pointed out in this summary 
overview and suggested in the following annotated bibliography. New and more qoriclusiVe infor- 
mation on the causes of violence againsi women must be researched, far more 'comprehensive 
statistical data are required, and* the material already available should be mo^ widely read and 
utilized These measures will help accelerate the progress' of the past decade in moving toward 
significant reduction, ifrnotMhe ultimate disappearance, of Violence against women. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Anthologies: Studies From Several Disciplines ^ 

Chapman, Jane.Roberts, and Gates, Margaret (eds.) (1978). The Victimization of Women. Beverly . 

HHis Cali Sane-Publications (Vol. 3. Sage Yearbooks in Women's Policy Studies). 

Then'l elsays w^re written by specialists in the study of abusive behavior toward women 
and children and the overall effects of se*ism not only on the economy but on the total qual- 
ity of-hfe^hebook demonstrates graphically the need to overhaul society. Sugges toon i and. 
possible solutions offered in the articles would go a long way toward eliminating the worst 
features, of sexist society. * -- . „ • 

Chappell, Duncan, «fod others (eds.) (1977). Forcible Rape:Jhe $rime, the Victim and the Of- 
fender. New York: Columbia University Press. »• mq- 'xho All 
This-book contams both original essays and reprints. , Susan Griffin s Rape T "ei A ll_ 
Amencan Crime" from 1971 Ramparts is the first extensive exploration of the subject from a 
SSJ"°f n^snective The 18 articles represent the following disciplines: legal, sociological. 
- ?.™ IgX med" al h |xtensive. bibliogr^p^d references are included. Contributors 
include outstanding names-such-as Ann Wplbert Burgess and Menach.m Amir. / 

Roy, Maria (ed.) (1977). Battered Women:, A hsyehosociological Spdy of Domestic Violence 
Mo«, Ynrk- Van Nostrand Reinhold. • I ... . . _ _ . . ., 



N6W T S SSX^S^y representatives of many different professions who deal w ? 
ITe abuse and was coordinated by Maria' Roy, the founder and director of a cns,s center to* , 
battered women in New -York City. There are articleslon the ^^j^g^^ 
ranhir characteristics of battered women, a comparison of wife beating ar» husbana peat 
mf the neurolog? of explosive rage, legal concerns and solutions, and trends in prevent*. 

Schultz LerovG (ed.) (1975). ftape Wcf/mo/ogy. Springfield, 111.: Chas. C. Thomas. • , 

The 2C Particles were drawn torn-professional journal literature in criminology, sociology faw, 
2d meSne I^Tuded is "The Victim in a Forcible Rape Case: ^Feminist View" .by Paula 
•Lake Wooro special interest is H. A. Snelling's "What is Rape?" an exploration of ancient 
la" on rape and it ? punishrW with pronouncements from the Roman, Jew.sh, and 
Anglo SaxoXfaw and such early legal writers as Coke, Hale, Hawkins, and Blackstone. - 

Smart Carol, and Smart, Barry (eds.) (1978). Women, Sexuality, and Social fontrol . tendon and 

Bt ^£SX^^SL examinthrom legal and sociological perspectives thenegard 
in w^Twomen have been held from early times. In the Middle Ages, domestication , re- 
duced female roles and converted relatively independent wives^intojotaly dependent 
housewives Ispedally noteworthy is the essay by Albie Sachs, "The Myth of Male Protec- 
' tiveness and the Legal Subordination of Women: An Historical Analysis. 

inmetz,;Suknne K., and.Straus, Murray A. (eds.) (1974). Violence mthe Family. New YorK: 

fed T M his a selecti?L of readings was edited and introduced by two authorities who have 

^^SXS^^m violence. It considers, in.tufn, studies on vioteAce be- 
tween soouses and kin, violent parents, and the famfiyias training groynd for societal v.o 
Se e ^ Myth and Social System in the Study of Inlrafamjy 

. vToSnce," 'I Variety of theories on family organization are. given which contribute to an un- 
* derstanding of violence. * * 



" Viano. Emiho C. (1976). Victims and Society. Washington, D.C.: Visage Press 

■ Many chapters in this work were originally prepared for presentation at 'the International 
Study Institute on Victimology held at Bellagio, Italy, in 1975. Each of the five parts is pre- 
ceded by an overview of the issues: Conceptual Issues, Research Methodolody and Find- 
ings, The Victim y and the Justice System. Treatment and Prevention, Institutional Victimiza- 
™°?h'I .* ^Pters ar e either knowledge oriented (empirical investigations 
methodologies, analyses of concepts) of practice oriented (policy recommendations, de- 
scriptive and evaluative reports of treatment and law). Victimology, a branch of^rSoVy, 
looks at the victim as playing an aclive role in the crime. The use of such phrases as victim 
precipitation and victim provocation, inherently sexist terms, have been dropped in favor of 

mg X a n c^ «»? as more nearl * 

J \T d B [° dSky ' Stanley L (eds) < 1976 >- Sexual * ssault : The Victim and the 
Rapist. Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books. *• 

■ IIS rl 010 ^ W . Ch ' 00k u S « the " institution " of ra P e 'rom every point of view, was com- 
piled by the Rape Research Group, Psychology Pepartment, University of Alabama The fol- 

• owing subjects are included: history, criminal justice now and trends toward future practices, 
, ^eatmant of the victim and development of treatment centers, changing attitudes toward 
^^re««Qtion initiated by the women's movement, treatment of rapists social definition N 
ana how to prevent •>. ^ 



Background Material: General and Historical Per- 
spectives . 4 

Westv'et Press (l976) "^ e "' 7C ' efS '* e ° f * ^ °' ThmU9h BQulder - Col °: : ' 

7™. 8O0 " page encyclopedic" book— with access to all ages and epochs prehistoric to the 

' ISS^nff f S the H hVeS , th ' 0U9htS ° f ^ ny moverS and shakers who' Semi de s g 
nil cant contributions desp.te sex.st barriers. Tables, illustrations, end-of-chapter notes and 
selective bibliographies lead the reader to valuable resources. • ■ 

Daly, Mary (1978). Gynecology: the Metaethics of Radio* Feminism. Boston: Beacon Press 
Ln inn? W °, y Am ? r,ca '! number one feminist philosopher-theologian is(a total castiga- 
Tn M-fhl ejeCt, ? n , 0f pa i narchal S0 - ciet V and ^ institutions. It is at the samelme a ceWa- 
tion of the creativity and potentiality of women and a plea to break the bonds of men's sub- 

• SS?Sj2 !h W S; ?' y S UniQUe USe 0f lan 9 ua 9 e exemplifies both the subjugation and the 
path toward freedom from men's rule. Tfciere is a very intense" building up with examie after 
example of male oppressiveness. ~ , y P example arter 

F.ges Eva (19>0). Patriarchal Attitudes: The Case for Women in Re\)lt. New-York" Fawcett 
■ JUL 6 a T Se °J- mythS . u and 1eg l nds in the Jtjdaic tradition begins\with that of Adah's first wife 
t«hnn 3 nf ? ** IT Freud 8 Vict0rian theories of submissive women. /The iexual 
«?S n? hT r orld : cultures and the fear o' the insatiable-dorninating woman that lead to 
ESETt* P - h f S0Ci6ty 3re deSCribed " AIS0 included 18 a description of the trans ' 
tSXSi fJTr^y 0ie ; n H the e H conomic f . chain fr ° m a co-equa. with hdr j/usband inftfe 
™ S £ y f t0 u ne °o de P endence after the Industrial Revolution. All tie biases of re- 
^ntJi e? m?n " m 35 deni ^ ati n9 women to the 
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Frorrirn Erich (19?/). The Anatomy <* Human Destructiveness . New York. Holt, Rinehart.and 

•?n n this orofound sludy Fromm'treats the problem of aggression? defensive "benign" aggres- 
of sur^of the mdiv.idSal and the species and W^Non 
that of 'destructiveness and cruelty, which appears only st humane He .does .this from a 
soc lob logcal point of view, using a. revised Psychoanalytic method and avoiding the 
^nSS^coKcepts of Freud'sVeory. His subjects in, this s udy of various forms of 
.^haraotefrrooted, malignant .aggression are Stalin, Himmler, and Hitler.. . - ^ 

Gayford,.J. J.\l97J). "Battered Wives One Hundred Years Ago," The Practitioner 219(1309) 

JUly '- SL examrnes histoScally the pr^able ^^'^f^^"^ 
was lawful ibecause^omen were viewed as property. It also looks at ^.treatment ot oi. 
Tended with citat.ons including s.0ch nineteenth-cenluryj»uthdr& as Charles Dickens. 

Harris, Marvin 0$T7). "VVhy Men Dominate Women," Thi New YojkTimes Magazine November 

^Harris a Columbia IM.vers^anthropologist, explains why men have dominated women 4>y . 
?rac no the domination back to banc} and village societies. He says men have not dom mated 

• women becauTe -f s natural for them to beaggressive and take control; it is "pt a biological 
S?at.vl genetically programmed, an arbitrary social convention, or a conspiracy t de- 
gTa'de wle^ Harris linkswarfare and male sexism to social interyer it^ns whic h arose to 
serve the same vital' function, namely,. to prevent overpopulation and destruction of natural 
resources needed by pjimitive groups, . . . , ' . 

Havens, Leston L<1972). "Youth, Violence,' and^he Nature of Family Life," Psychiatric Annals 

2 l 2) Havensofferfa historical biological, genetic survey of the way a pattern of violence reveals 
Khroug i gen SSSf families^ suggests that .f seems to be passec on , through 
S S temperament, and perhaps special inherited features; but pSych.ca and social 
' ^XS^^S^ a^. ts well as psychological transmission, Havens acknowledges 
that none of this is proven. ■ . . 

Hays, H. R. (1964). The Dangerous Sex; the Myth of Feminine Evil. New York? G. P. Putnam's 

Son8, Thie ,Uri,nr^AH fcook exDlains'the origin of the belief in women as property: the falsity of 

• wome as' SrI?!, ^the sto^o the Fal! 9 with Eve's deceit of Adarp establishing the reason 
IhTnS woman is rustworthy. In addition to the psychological basis was the motive of sel - 

■ „ mIZZ TmedUSage system made women chattel. An interesting bibliography fol- 
lows the t^xt. 

Laino R D (19&ft The Politics of the Family and Other Essays. New York: Vintage Books. y 
' ^his background book contains Laing's theories on how families receive n^toto- 
' nave from generation to generation through a "secret" -communications network dis- 
sociated from the official verbal communiques. 

urn n*\, ar /1Q7R\ Tnwarri a New Psvcholoqy of Women. Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press. - 

M ^'^XVS'^up^^ a whole new way to see themselves and to recog- 
»> Se valued t theUXs That have been low-rated up to now, but also , d. nes creat^ 
and rower in a whole new way. Violence agairjst women would become a thing of the fjast 
Sh t£ TassumpTon of the attfudes that Ba% defines". This is. a background book for any 
. new thinking about women's roles. • *. . 
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1 ■ Sh0rt iho E r? e ^ a L d h^ 77) '"°? Wrmn9 the HiSt0ry ° f Ra P e '" S/ ^ S 3 Winter:471-48l 

Shorter a historian, claims that Brownmiller's Against Our Will is an inadpnuato hict™, / 

• SUM 

. - slxu^enc'Zers SSSbSlff- ° Ut W,,h C ? nCfeto 6VidenC6 ,he ex,ent ,0 "^normal . . ' 

Thomas, Keith. (1959). "The Double' Standard," Jo.rna/ 0/ the HisKry of Weas*0(2j Ap^ 95 : J 

Bibliography , j 

tor chanoL In'Th. LTT «"S™ the causes, and S^J2. 
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Cross-Ciritur/I Studies 

Hippler Arthur E (1974). "The. North Alaska Eskimos: A Culture and Personality Perspective," 

Ame %TjSo°n 9 % 1 ^ U o 9 lXn 6 tended to produce personalities which were at once 
dependent and cooperative, egocentric and violent. Principal concerns m Eskimo Me 
, deXed around control of aggression. An indulgent early child rea Q rin 9 h w t ^° w t e ^^ 
\ second period of haVsh teasing by relatives, even the mother. Such ^ment tod to 
^frustration and rage which then had to be controlled by smiling demeanor. The fact that the 
universe no matter how nurturant, was also occasionally unpredictable was impressed upon 
Eskimo men treated wdmen quite cruelly at times-and nearly B^sajito 
Hippler attributes this behavior to expression of repressed rage against an inconsistent 
mother. 

PaddocMohn (1975). "Studies on Antiviolent and 'Normal' Communities," Aggressive Behavior 

1:217 Limited preliminary studies have provided identification of several communities in the valley 
of Oaxaca, Mexico, (that successfully control interpersonal violence without formal police and 
■ ludicial apparatus of the sort customary in industrial societies, even though ithese w^otoM 
towns are surround^ by others showing a "normal" level of. violence. Ch.e differences 
beTeen antiviolent communities and neighbor? are lack of machismo, ^P»M 
of child-waring, and a much*stronger social role for women. These communities oppose . 
' * outsioeiSfluences in ihe community, such as building new secondary schools by the 
c » government. . ' * ^ 

X 

Legislative, Judicial, and Police Attitudes 

Bannon J (1975) ' "Law Enforcement Problems with Intra-family .Violence." Detroit Police 

D8PB S3K I&EShS^J^ both because they do not know.how to cope-with 
- L them and because they share the view.that they are individual problems, not pubhcissues 
W Bannon explains the extreme paradox- of delegating to police -officers the ro e of arbiters of 
family disputed, for no one is more thoroughlf socialized in* masculine role images than 
police As long as women are considered property, the outlook for better treatment is dim. 
The Constitution of the United States reflected the socialization bf its framers: Women were 
• * noncitizens, not entitled to protections extended- to fully vested male citizens. Bannon 
outlines an entirely new approach to train officers in conflict-intervention techniques. , 

~ * - ' ' ~" 

DeCrow, Karen (1974). Sexist Justice. New York: Vintage Books. , • n - 

% This is a TevieW of the n\any facets of American law that affect American wpmen to their 
detriment. Unfortunately, there is no index, but chapter notes and the text : itse ' crte impotent 
cases and instances of the effect of patriarchal justice on more than half 'the population. 
Rape and prostitution are dfscussed at length. •_ 

Fleming, Jennifer B, (1979). Stopping Wife Abuse: A Guide to the Emotional, Psychdoglcai land 
Legal Implications for the Abused Woman and Those Helpirig Her. New York: A^hor/Doubleday 
Tnis complete manual on stepping wife abuse assumes that readers already know hat wife 
abuse islLoblem and are ready to move on and learn to change the systems with wh ch 
" ihe batteredSvoman comes in contact. The author is a founder of the Women s Resource 
Network which provides training, consultation, and technical assis\?nce to law-enforcement 
personnel, social service practitioners, and family violence programs. This manual embodies 
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a concept unique to feminists and those seeking social change, not to be bound by existing 
traditional helping methods. No alternate ^ath is ignored if it points to a possible 
impr6vement for a battered woman. The author treats this many-layered subject from' the 
perspective of battered women themselves and of the legal system. She discusses ways to 
influence legislation, the variety of counseling techniques, and establishing new services A 
list of programs providing services is included. The author comments on perceptions of the 
underlying sexist bias in traditional research in psychiatry, psychology, social psychology, 
and social work: scholars pass along to each succeeding generation the tendency to look for 
sources of a problem within the inbividual's own psychological, makeup. This diminishes 
women's faith in themselves and tends to lead to the "learned helplessness" described by 
Lenore Walker. £long with Walker (The Battered Woman) this encyclopedic volume, based 
on the author's trial experience with all the exacting details, may well signal a breakthrough 
in eliminating domestic violence. - 

Fulero, Solomon M., and Delara, Christine (1976), "Rape Victims and Attributed Responsibility A 
Defensive Attribution Approach," Wctfroo/ogy 1(4) Winter:551-563. V\ 
The article describes "two experiments in which female subjects attributed less responsibil- 
ity to a rape victim similar to themselves than to a dissimilar one. The implications of this 
laboratory simulation work to the actual legal process are discussed. How jurors may be 
influenced by their personal preconceived notions and extralegal attributes is considered 
Data also supports the 4 just world' theory: If the solution' is difficult or impossible, the 
injustice can be corrected by concluding the victim must have done somethinq to brinq on 
her fate." (Abstract) * 

Gottesman, Sharon T. (1977). "Police Attitudes Toward Rape Before and After a Training 
Program," Journal of Psychiatric Nursing and Mental Health 15(12) December:14-18. 

Training programs for police in several major cities resulted in increased knowledge and 
awareness of the nature of the problem and also showed police reaction to rape in light of 
legal duties. The survey showed that 95 Wcent of police officers responded positively to 
the training 'program. The police ,voiced*a]ieed for further training in working with rape 
victims to increase recognition of the naturfe of rape trauma on the victim, awareness of 
personal feeling about rape and its effect onthe victim, and knowlecftje of hospital and legal 
• procedures. The study showed that police still believe" that the rape victim shares 
responsibility because of her dress and behavior. 

Langley, ft. (1977). Wife Beating: The Silent Crisis, flew York: E. P. Dutton. 

Langley explores the various dimensions of wife beatingby discussing legal and social ' 

history and data of sociologists, criminologists, iz^ychologists, and others who /lffveT" 
conducted research on the problem. / ' m ~ 

MacKinnon, Catherine A. (1979). Sexuaf Harassment of Working Women: A Case of Sex 
Discrimination. New Haven, Conn.: Yale UniveVsrty Press. 

- The legal intricacies in this book bear study. The author succeeds in simplifying difficult 
concepts%) some extent for interested /readers, but feminist lawyers undertaking sexuar 
harassment cases will be its principal readers. Extensive chapter notes amplify and help to 
• elucidate the text about inequality in the workplace. Sexual harassment is yet another. area, 
of long-hidden abuse of women that is now being revealed in all its ugliness. The author 
. says in the Introduction, /...sexual harassment at work undercuts women's potential for 
social eqgality in two interpenetrated ways: by, using her employment to coerce her sexually, 
while using her sexual position to coerce r her economically. Legal recognition that sexual 
, harassment is sex discrimination in employment would help women break the bond between 
material survival and sexuaXexploitation. It would support and legitimize women's economic 
equality and sexual self-dfeterrtinajion at a point at which the two .are linked." 




"Rape Visualization to Train Police;' (1977). Innovations 4(2):30. 

In a discussion period and irf a role-playing interview with ;a rape victim following a rape 
visualization session, police officers showed some notable changes in their responses, quite 
different from previous training groups in which rape visualization had not been shdwn. 
There was greater rage among the visualization group and an absence of the lewd 
comments made by previous groups. , 

Rose, Vicki M. (1977). "Rape as a Social Problem: A By-product of the Feminist Movement,: 1 

Social Problems 25(1) October :,75-89. 

This is a very careful examination of variations ip current laws in a number of states. These-* 
laws cover restrictions on cross-exanjlning, limiting questions about the victim's previous 
sex life, the probability of falsified claims, and oivil libertarian opposition to circumscribing 
the defendant's ability to bring the victim's sexual conduct to be^r'on the case. Various 
positions depend on whether civil libertarians assume the victim's or, the perpetrator's 
perspective. 

Rosenbluh, Edward S. (1976). "Crisis Techniques for Everyone," Innovations 3(2):38. 

The author describes common methods of dealing with violence that work for all institution 
personnel, prison guards to nurses, developed by a Louisville Chapter of the National 
Conference .of Christians and Jews and university mental health departments. Lecturers 
from various disciplines use techniques such as role playing and sociodrama. 

Sadoff, Robert L. (1976). "Violence in Families: An Overview," Bulletin <of the American Academy 

of Psychiatry and the Law 4(4J:292-296. ^n. 

This paper introduces the several points oiview expounded in a 1976 symposium "Medical, 
Legal and Psychosocial Aspects ol Violence in Famine's." Arguments are made for the 
rehabilitation of the violent criminal as a worthwhile effort— In contrast to studies that view 
the effort to rehabilitate the same offender as a useless gesture and waste of taxpayers' 
money, "...the violent individual in families has to be dealt; with by a number of medical, 
legal, and social practitioners, including general physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
sociologists, neurologists, lawyers, and judges." 0 * 

Scroggs, James R. (1976). "Penalties for Rape as""a Function of Victim Provocative ness, 
Damage, and Resistance," Journal of Applied Social Psychology 6(4) October-December:360- 

368. - . u , 

This experiment demonstrated the existence of attitudes which may bias the equal 
administration of justice in cases of rape. Penalties for the rapist are more severe if the 
victim is a married woman ^fther than a divorcee. If the victim is virgin, the sentence is 
midway between that of a^ipified woman and a divorcee^ The victim is "looking for it" if 
provocatively\Jressed or fn a singles bar— situations construed as willingness. However, 4 
rape is presumably different from other crimes, sucb as robbery, in which the victim offered 
no resistance. - ~ 

"Spouse Abuse,'" Social Action and the Law (1978). 4(6):July. Brooklyn, N.Y: Brooklyn College, 
' Cen)e(«for Responsive Psychology. \ . 

^ThTs special issue on domestic violence in the journal of the Center for Responsive 
Psychology contains three articles and four book reviews focusing on the legal perspectives ^ 
of jury selectiQn, courtroom tactics, and police intervention. In this issue, the editors "have 
attempted to present both- the advocates' positions and 'data from research aimed at giving 
insight into community attitudes about domestic violence. We hope these data will give 
social scientists some basis for sharpening' theory, advocates insights into the type and 
prevalence of attitudes they will wish to change, as well as the most appropriate targets, and 
attorneys help in reviewing and revising strat6gies." 



United States HSuse Committee on Education and ifebor'( 1978). Domestic Violence. Hearings, 
March 16-17. on H R 7927 and H R, 8948, to Authorize the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to Establish a Grant Program to Develop Methods of Prevention and Treatment Relating 
to Domestic Violence, and for Other Purposes (95th Cong., 2nd Session). 

Th,e text of both, of the bills (H.R. 7927 and H.R. 8948) and testimony of their sponsors, 
academic researchers, and workers in the field on the problem of domestic violence are 
included. 

Wisconsin Legislative Council Staff. Special Committee on.DomestiCs^/ioJence (1977). "Issues 

Relating to Domestic Violence" (Discussion Paper 77-1). 

The introduction states: This paper discusses the definition, development of data, and 
identification of causes of domestic violence, summarizes legislation enacted or pending in 
other states which relates to domestic violence, summarizes some possible approaches to 
dealing with the problem, and provides an annotated bibliography of selected studies and 
* reports relating to.domestic violence." 

Woods. Laurie (1978) "Litigation pn Behalf of Battered Women," Women's Rights Law Reporter 5 

(Fall>:7-33. ■ 

This article describes a landmark lawsuit against the New York City police department^and 
family court employees on behalf of battered women {Bruno y. Codd). The study covers 
factual preparation and legal strategy decisions It includes the CQnsent judgmerit against 
the police department and the reasoning of the appellate court m granting the court 
employees' motion to dismiss. (The court employees' case is still pending.) What the case 
demonstrates, "is that there is potential for successful litigation against the police, clerical 
employees of the courts, and district attorneys on behalf of battered* women... Most 
importantly, their resolutions can carry enforceable guarantees-that the pattern and practice 
of leaving battered women to fend for themselves within a sexist law enforcement system 
can be ended, albeit slowly and reluctantly " m 



Medical Aspects 



Fhtcraft, Anne (1977). Battered Women. An Emergency Room Epidemiology With a Description of a 
Clinical Syndrome and Critique of Present Therapeutics' 1 (Yale Mecjical School Thesis). 

This is an unusual stydy written from the perspective of a woman physician who sees wife 
• beating as an epidemic and evaluates the shortcomings of emergency room response to 
battered wonr\en. A frustrating syndrome of treatment is described which, far from helping 
battered women, traps them into the pattern of more violence. Battered women afe dismissed, 
Flitcraft avers, as 'hypochondriacs, hysterics or neurotilg and again treated with minor 
K tranquilizers or psychiatric referrals." A larger study based on the pilot study is "Medicine and 
Patriarchal Violence. The Social Construction of a Private' Event" (1979), International Journal 
of Health Services 9(3):461-494. 

1 f ^ 

LeBQurdais, E. (1976). "Rape Victims. The Unpopular Patients/' Dimensions/in Health Service 54(3) 

March:12-14. / 

This is a report of enlightened hospital treatment in a Canadian hospital where traditional sexist 
attitudes of both mala and female personnel toward victims had prevailed. Ten recommenda- 
tions are listed that could serve as a model for hospital procedure. 
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McCombia, Shardn L, and others (1976). "Development of a Medical Center Rape Crisis .Interven- 
tion Program," American Journal of Psychiatry 133(4) Apri 1:41 8-421 N.^ 

• This comprehensive study of a model hospital program includes discussion of the problems ot 
incrementation, including staff-resistance, funding questions, and varying levels of counseling 
sophistication. One result of establishing the center described is that it has now become a- 
resource center for the community. 



* 



• McGuire, L. S., and Stern, Michaer(1976). "Survey of Incidence of the Physictans' Attitudes Towards 
t Sexual Assaults," Public Health Reports 91(2) March-April:103-109. ' _ 

This is another of many studies of the treatment of rape victims. Quality of treatment is better or 
worse depending on the circumstances of the immediate follbwup care for the victim. .Up to now, 
mostly m6n with traditional male attitudes have had direct postassault dealings with women. 

v Stark, Evan; Flitcraft, Anne; and Frazier, William (1979). "Medicine and Patriarchal Vi&ence: The 
. Social Construction of a 'Private' Event," International Journal of Health Services 9(3)«461-494. 

* This study develops further the thesis advanced in Dr. Flitcraft's 1977 pilot study, Battered 
Women: An Emergency Room Epidemiology With a Description of a Clinical Syndrome and 
Critique of Present Therapeutics." These research studies bear out the thesis that the medical 
profession tends to mire women in circumstances from which they" need to escape. It places the 
medical profession's response to battered women's trauma squarely into the political and 
economic arenas where medicine operates as part of an extended patriarchy. 



Psychological and Psychiatric Studies 

Albin. Rochelle Semmel (1977). "Psychological Studies of Rape," Signs 3 (Winter):423-435. 

This is a-critical study of the way Freud and his followers, including Helene Deutsdh, viewed 
rape: The female herself is responsible for it. Deutsch created a norm of womanhood in which 
masochistic traits are part of the ideal, healthy, passive female personality. Today's feminist 
focus on rape as a crime of power reflects an intentional bias against psychiatric analyses of 
rape which have all reinforced cultural (male) stereotypes of women. 

Burgess,' Ann Wolbert, and Lytle, Lynda Holmstrom (1979). Rape: Crisis and Recovery. Bowie, Md.: 
Robert J. Brady Co. (A Prentice-Hall Co.). . . . 

This work by the two authors of much-of the earliest material on the treatment of rape victims in 
Boston te a longitudinal study of victims which focuses on crisis responses of victims, 
. ~ counseling methods that are useful in working with victims, and recovery issues identified by 
rape victims. The book is divided intcseven categories: Rape, Victim and Offender; Reactions 
ta Rape; Community Reaction to Rape; Forensic Issues; Crisis Intecvention; Counseling the 
Victim; and Recovery From Sextial Assault. The chapters under each of these sections provide 
a detailed, often step-by-step narrative of the procedures that victims and helping personnel 
undergo from first appearance to resolution of the case. Victims^statements in each phase'Of 
the postrape period illustrate the depth of trauma in sexual assault. Treatment of child victims of 
incest is also discussed..Chapter references and notes provide an additional resource in this 
important book. - 

0 . . 
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2ltwol 0rS M S ^t W al th h a i r SS e n? f 3Ct ° f ! aHUre t0 aChi6Ve an adec ^ uate sense of self-identity and 
froltSJ' f{? h f!' th P rQ,esslonals have little opportunity to develop expertise in the ^ ' 
treatment of the rap.st because, jf apprehended, he is punished as a felon rather than reaSd as * * 
a patient. The authors describe two kinds of rape that share some characters tea anZ In 

ShTi 1 °\i r °T ge >l°- r Wh3t ' he 0ff6nder perceives as re i ection ^ women and po^ In 
lI5n .? ' thr0U9h COn,r0 ' 0f thevict ^ makes rejection impossible In h S 
KSSSS^ i. egresses conE 

p G r«?!i) 

Accounts from both offenders and victims of what occurs during a rape suqqest that issues of 
power, anger and sexuality are important in understanding the rapist's behavior ^5 three 
issues seem to operate in each instance. oenavior. ah three 

' A 3 " 1 " 8 ' S ^ San .^ 0977)7 " Battered Women.' A Study of Women Who Live With Violent Alcohol- 
Abusing Men," Amencan Journal of Orthopsychiatry 47(2) April-291-306 

hnvLTri* y H°' w °. me " wh ° nav e repeatedly experienced violence in relationships with alcoholic 
husband* identifies three distinct types of family of origin, iris suggested that the women i caS 

background typology may help the women to u nderstand and alter their behavior " (Abstract) T 

ffiSS^ ° 972) ' " ASPeCtS °' Ra f e '" The Second Wave: * ^azine of me New 
The authors discuss rape from a feminist perspective as a tool for keeping women in the place 
lilt *" ^ * mafe - dominatad society. In rape, the assailant is symbolfca ly vfolEg 
another mans property ,n addition to violating the victim's body. The psychological trauma 
pain, and humiliation of the victim are ignored, but her worth at property is' ^a£d fu!?3 
. continue until the present system of sex-role socialization and sexuaLyths are eradiated 

&8T ipduo n 5 a 4 1 o 9 J! 6) " ll ls Always the VYoman Wh0 ls Raped; ' American Journal ° f WW 

m fJinn Si"'?? ana ' ySiS 0, , a rape by 3 v,c,im - The author su ^ ests that only in the community 
SeCat aSS? ^ °' m ° Umin9 and 9rief ' ° an ' the - ViCtim reC0Ver the spiri < " hai 

Notmarv Malkah T, and Nadelson, Carol C. (1976). "The Rape Victim- Psychodvnamic Consid 
erations," American Journal of Psychiatry 133(4) April-408-413 . rsycnodynamic Consid - 

The authors suggest^ psychiatric help from a crisis intervention stand rather than from the 

Tell i£? Ev ',ES2 P H yChiatriC Stand iS the W3y l -° support rape victfrlf The a^ic e . 
describes likely reasons of thr^e groups of rape victims-young, divorced or separated and' 

older women-and the kind of supportive counseling and reassurance neededTShVpe 
An excellent selective bibliography is included. . yp 

Paulson Morris, J., and others (1974). "The MMPI: A Descriptive Measure of Psvchooatholo'ov in 
Abusive Parents," Journal of Clinical Psychology 30(3) july.-387-390 rsycnopathology ih 

Thereis "clear psychometric evidence that the sex of the abusive parent must be considered 
' IT h ° ne a 2 empts 0 unde «tahd, identify, and treat such subjects. With the MinSa 
, Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) as an objective measure of personality varvina 

degress of psychopathology in a sample of abusive parents were iden°f ed luSh knowtedoe 

pa?ems "AbstraT 316 9 ° a ' S °' "* ideritifiCat, '° n ^ unders ^ 
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Pizzey Erin, and Blades, Roger (T97?). "Violence in the Family," Midico-Legal Journal 45(3):65-81 
Pizzeys accounUof the states of community that battered women go through in getting out of 
violent-home environments is gripping. Especially notable is the clear evidence of "generational 
imprinting" that R.'d. Laing describes in Politics of the Family i.e., that twe cantrace in yiany of 
. our mothers that violence back generations and you could see children getting imprinted as 
they came through." Blades, describing his work with the violent children of battered women 
says The most extraordinary thing is that the children.. .are all good children because they are 
doing what their parents have told them, they are acting in a particular.fasbion because that is 
the family they have come from:' 

Rader Charles M. .(1977). "MMPI Profile Types of Exposers, Rapists, and Assaulters in a Court 
Services Population," Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology 45(1) February:61-69. 

. This is a report of one of a number of Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
experiments. Data support the hypothesis that rapists who have committed offenses involving 
both violence and sex would produce test results indicating greater psychological disturbance 
than individuals committing offenses involving either only sex (exposure) or only violence 
(assaulters). A group profile of fapists revealspeople-who are irritable, hostile, angry, suspi- 
cious somewhat depressed and anxious, unpredictable, and peculiar in action and thought 
Repression, denial/fear of emotional involvement, poor social intelligence, serious difficulties in 
area of empathy and communication ability are other characteristics of rapists. 

Rounsaville, Bruce J. 11978). Theories in Marital Violence: Evidence"From a Study of Battered 
Women," Victimology 3(1-2) :1 1-31. . - 

Two types of theories are advanced to explain wife beating: psychological and sociological f 
Adherence to any one perspective has important practical consequences. In.this paper the 
author considers the hypotheses generated at these two levels in light of data gathered on 
battered women. Evidence supports all of the social and psychological explanations offered in 
at least a portion of the sample. This supports the need for a 'systems analysis' approach to the 
problem, yiewing'family violence as the final common pathway of multiple determinants in 
particular, Rounsaville suggests the important feature characterizing the syndrome of wife 
- beating is the intense and exclusive dyadic system in which the couple is enmeshed While, as ^ 
individuals, the man may not be violenf and the woman may be unvyiHing to tolerate abuse , qpce 
in the relationship a dynamic is created in which violence occurs in a stable fashion ." (Abstract) - 

Saul, Leon J. (1972/. "Personal and Social Psychopathology and the Primary prevention ot 
Violence," American JournaUof Psychiatry 128(12) June:1578-158L , . . 

This is a strongly patriarchal view by a Freudian psychoanalyst-emeritus who emphasizes that 
children reared with love and Aspect mature adequately and become loving, responsible and 
productive spouses, parents, and citizens; that those who cause violence in the world are adults 
that have not been so nurtured. However, Dr. Saul does not^ advocate arty changes in the 
-present social system. 

Shainess, Natalie (1976). "Psychological Significance of Rape: Some Aspects," New York State 
Journal of Medicine 76(12) November:2044-2048. • 

This study is one of the most pejtinent on the causes of violence. Shatness cites both the 
Joanne Little and Inez Garcia £ases as examples of male insensitivity. There is no true 
'counterpart for rape in the male experience. "Painful, dangerous, unwelcome invasion of the 
inner body unknown to men.. .male homosexual anal rape is not a reasonable equivalent." In 
addition, the effect of weapons and the threat of brutality are unparalleled 'experiences. 
Whereas certain kinds buffering may ultimately enrich a person's life, rape alters it completely 
and in a less fortunate-direction. 
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Shetland, R L , and Straw, M.'k. (1976). "Bystander Response toan Assault When a Man Attacks a 

woman. Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 34(5):990-999. 

These experiments, a series of psychodramas-jsetting up street quarrels with women being 
attacked while bystanders stand passively by-are described .statistically in. their various 
aspects, with implications drawn for social control. In subjects' responses, women who were 
strangers to attacke/s were perceived as needing more help than married women (who 
presumably.shoUld know how to defend themselves from brutality). - 

Star, Barbara (1 978), "Comparing Battered and 'Non-Battered Women, " Victimology 3(1-2) 32-44 
' This study compares selected psychosocial aspects of 57 batte/ed and nonbattered women 
who sought refuge at Haven House, a shelter in the Los Angeles area. The findings challenqe 
the masochism theory, pointing to passivity-rafter than the need for maltreatment— as the 
rationaleunderlymgthe endurance of physical abUse. The impact of education, religion and the 
early family environment are also analyzed. The paper concludes with a call for services not' 
only for the abused but for the abusers as well.^ Abstract) , -* 

Dr Symonds- special interest in his work at the Karen Horney Clinic and in his private practice 
has been in victimology He maintains that although husbands are also abused, it is only wives 
who suffer severe crippling and terrorization. In making a distinction among the meanings of 
violence, aggression, and hostility, which are often used synonymously, Symonds summarizes 
cases representing, each of these behaviors and its variations. But violent marriages can be 
oroadly divided into two major groups.: (1 ) violence brought into the marriage under pre-existinq 
character structure of individuals, almost exclusively by t the husband; arid (2) violence pro - 
duced by conflicts that arise from the marital relationship. | n long-term abusive marriages there 
is little hope of help through counseling because, as Dr. Symonds writes, the partners are 
welded together by vindictive helplessness." Those most amenable to counseling are those in 
whom failure of communication has been the major source of trouble. "Violence is the response 
of despair when the listening stops and th% war begins." 

Symonds Martin (1976). "The Rape V.ctim s Psychological Patterns o? Response," The American, 

Journal of Psychoanalysis 36 (1):27-34. <& ' 

All rapists, whether compulsive or predatory, have m common the'tfse of terror, intimidation and 
acts of violence to achjeve immediate subjugation of the victim. The victim reverts, naturally, to 
psychological infantilism when the gunman holds her at gunpoint, deciding whether or not to 'kill 

, her To the outsider, this behavior by the victim becomes "friendly and cooperative " When rape 
is viewed exclusively as a crime of violence, the vicfim's behavior becomes understandabte 
Police become more compassionate and less jddgmental about behavior under the extreme 
stress of sudden unexpected violence. The 'victim then has less traumatic psychological 
con sgcju 6 nc&s • $ & 

• * 
Walker, Lenore E. (1979). The Battered Woman. New York: Harper and Row 

Psychological abuse; says the author in the introduction, is often more harmful than physical . 
abuse Walker s three-part study-contains data on both kinds of coerciveness. Part I, "Psychol- 
ogy of the Battered Womair," describes and refuted the stereotyped myths about the battered 
and the batterer tfjat have prevented society from seeing battered women as victims Part II 
•Coercive Techniques in BatteringVRelatioflgnips," uses tape recordings of many women's 
stories as evidence to describe various abuse techniques, physical, sexual, and economic, as 
well as social battering and disruption through family-discord. She discusses the three distinct 
phases of her cycle theory of violence: tension-building, the explosion into acute battering, and 



the followup "loving" respite. Part III, "The Way Out," is an examination of the legal, medical,, 
psychological, and other means that have continued-to-keep batteredVyvomen as victims. 
Walker observes that providing.help for victims is becoming a national priority, with studies at all 
levels of government. Walkeroutlines a three-level intervention system to develop new services 
and strengthen existing ones. * 

* 

'Working With Battered Women. A Conversation With Lisa Leghorn," (1978). Victimology 3(1-2):91- 

107. • " - « 

In a wide>anging exchange, Leghorn tells Emilio Viano, editor of Victimology , that unpaid work 
. in the home and its ramifications in powertessness and lack of economic independence are the 
causesof wife abuse: The wjfe does not have enpugh control over her life to leave when she has 
been brutalized. On the inadequacies of traditional police response, Leghorn describes her 
in-service 4eaching at Boston PblrceAademy: Police tend to perpetuate all the ste/eotypes 
about women's verbal abuse being the trigger that jQstifiesbeating; that even when carrying out 
their mandate and doing what the Idw requires, police are still sympathetic to the husband. 



Sociological Perspectives , . 

Aegis: Mhgazin? on Bnding Vtolence Against Women. Washington, D.C.: National Communica- ' 
tion Network, the Feminist Alliance Against Rape, and the Alliance Against Sexual Coercion. 

Aegis is published six times a year by the organizations named above, whose members are 
^activists working taend violence against women. The Aegis 'statement of purpose reads: 
"Aegis provides pra§ticalJnformation and resources for grassroots organizers, along with 
promoting a continuing discussion among feminists. of the root causesof raps, baitteringr 
sexual harassment, and other forms of-viqlence against women." 

Archer, Dane, ahd Gartner, Rosemary (1976)! "Violent Acts and Violent Times: A Comparative' 
Approach to Postwar Homicide Bates," American Sociological Review 41 (December):937-963. 
TheJdea thatVwaging war could increase the level of postwar homicide in combatant 
societies has' occurred to many researchers. The possible effects of war on heightening 
r ^ . domestic violence '{domestic in this case means not foreign) i§ discussed. This is a good 
background reading on the legitimization of violence by the state*. x 

Barkas, ). L. (1978). Vtctirtis: New York: j&cVibners. ■ * 

Barkas became a victimologist as ajdirect resul|of the brutal murder of -her brother by a- 
mugger who was never apprehended. It is a passionate and thoughtful study of the devas; 
tating results to* victims, their families, and friends of the' outrageous treatment accorded 
them by the present criminal justice system. Barkas elaborates the "just world" 
hypothesis— the get-what-they-deserve^ attitude of many police departments, makipg the vic- 
tim the scapegoat— and the frequently misguided rehabilitation efforts often merely wasted 
on the offender. A wide-ranging bibliography of all types of material on treatment of criminal - 
and victim from earliest times is included. 0 ^ 

Btrnett, Nona J., and Feild, Huberts. (1977). "Sex Differences in University Students' Attitudes 

Toward Rape," Journal of College Student Personnel 18(2) Mar_ch;93-96. 

ItTs surprising that male college students still support many of the myths regarding rape, in- 
cluding insensitivity to the physiolotjipal and psychological trauma of. rape on women. The 
study points up the need for rape education programs involving men as^ well as women. * 



Brownmiller^Susan (1975) Against Our Will: Men, Women, and Rape, New York. Simon and 
Schuster. 

The impact of thi§ book has been widespread. Written from a feminist onentation, iUs a his- 
tory of rape with special conoern for rape in the' United States. It describes male power over 
wcynen- how it evolved irf the legal system, as a weapon of war, and a means, as it remains 
today, of social control. This book is already a classic of.the new feminism. 

t 

Business and. Professional Women's Foundation (1978). "Battered .Women/' info Digest, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Foundation 2012 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

^This occasional paper on battered women gives a succinct outline of the problem, deluding 

what resources, services, and technical assistance have been organized to address the 

problem. 

Clark, Loreene M G., and Lewis, Debra J. (1978). Rape: The Price of Coercive Sexuality, bV 

keley, Calif.: The Women's Press. 

"Hailed in Canada as an important study, this analysis of 117 rape complaints filed in Toronto 
in 1970 is of interest elsewhere as well. Two dedicated femiptets carefully develop a theoreti- 
cal model- for interpreting the data and conclude thatradlCal structural change is rietessary 
throughout judicial and educational systems. N&tes and bibliography are included " (Book* 

Connelly Noreen, -and Wilson, Cassandra (1974). Rape. The First Sourcebook for Women. New 

-Yor|<: New American, Library. (New 'York Radical Feminists). ' 

The total process of consciousness r&ising, speaking out, theory and research, ancj political' 
action is described The compjex experiences of growing awareness and involvement led to 
the formulation of goals to eliminate rape. This group of radical feminist was among the first 
% to advocate change in the law; psychologicakesearch on the nature bf rapists, their victims, 
and also of psychologists; and reeducatjon for any person dealing with a* rape victim. In poli- 
tics the group backed candidates sympathetic to necessity for change, formulated proce- 
dures to help victims, such as the use of female detectives and judges, and improved, living 
condifio^ and transportation in areas where the crirrje was "most prevalent?* " w ^ > 

Corning, Peter A., and Corning, Constance Hellyer (1972). "Toward a GerWfal Theory of Violent 
Aggression," Social Science Information 1,1 (3/4). 7-35. Published under auspices of International 
Social Science Council and UNESCO. The Hague, NetherJands:*Jlouton & Co. • 

This 'scholarly study is basic background reading because it contains an enlightening' de-. 
scription of genetic and biological-evolutionary factors and of sociological theories that sc 
entists have attributed to the origin and continued existence of violence in human oerrrgs 

Coser, Lewis A. (1963). "Violence and the Social Structure," Science and Psychoanalysis 6.30-42 
(Violence and War With Clinical Studies). London and New York: Grune & Straiten. 

This book contains information about violence in revolutions. Coser says that in homicide, 
i e., personal violence/women internalize the acceptance of their lower status and tend to 
experience relatively low deprivation. In revolutions, when traditional expectations have, 
been shattered, womenne^d no longer accept inferior status. Revolution provides occasion 
for assertions of equaWythat were previously tjnavailable to women. 




Davidson, Terry (197j8f Conjugal Crime: Undemanding and ChanginoAhe Wife-Beating Pattern. 
New York: Hawthorn Books. « 

The author of this book grew up in a family in which the fathers respected minister, ter- 

>rorized his wife and children. Davidson uses her own experidfice to emphasize the fact that 
fefQily abuse is not a crime exclusively *of the impoverished slum dweller. She discusses 
vanbbs^means^f support for battered fanrtlies'and avenues toward prevention. 

• ' .. ' ■ 
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Dobash.Fb Emerson, and Dobash, Russell (1979). Violence Against Wives. New York: The Free 
Prsss * 

■ * This scholarly work by. two .Scottish professionals a'nd activists in the field demystifies all the 

• patriarchal shibboleths of wife beating.. The current term domestic violence, the authors „ 
point but— an effort to democratize the language ahd make it applicable to both sexes— also 
neutralizes the impact and makesit less reprehensible in the public eye: for that term im- 
plies thafboth men and women are equally culpable in committing violent acts. Not so, the 

♦Dobashes maintain. Their concern is specifically for brutality against women, the victims . 
from time immemorial. The authors^ aim is to make the reader aware of wife abuse in its full 
social and cultural context by bringing together accounts of the social control and abuse ot 
% women from a number of standard historical sources. Chapters on the helping professions 
and police and legal response also reveal thVpqwer of myth in dealing with, (covering up) 
wife abuse The chapter on women's own response to wife abuse through Erin Pizzeys 

, work and the work of the National Women's Federation is excellent. The bibliography is ex- 
tensive and includes both modern and older works. _ 

Dukes, Richard L, with Christine L. Mattley-(1977). "Predicting Rape Victim Reportage," Sociol- 
ogy and SociaTResearch 62 (October):1-19. 

Forty-fiverecent rape victims were interviewed to discover reasons why some victims report 
offenses topolice whiletothers do not. Results of open ended and closed prided questions 
indicated that the experience of fear immediatefy^lfter the rape interacted Statistically with 
perceived police consideration in handling rape cases. Tha findings of this research support 
a .model which suggests that for crimes in which victim fSar is charactenstic, if police are 
perceived as providing a haven .tot an extremely frightened-victim, 'she is likely to^report 
crime to them. _-•",.— / 

Flynn, J. P.. (1977). "Recent Findings Related to Wife AbuseJLSoc/a/ Casework 58(1) 
January.13-20\ & repo ^ of a 4search project on spouse assault conducted in _____ 

Kalamazoo, Mich./at tfiexequest of the Kalamazoo chapter of NOW, during May and June 
1975 by a team of graduateN^tudents and faculty members Of the School of Social WOrk of 
Western Michigan University. Findings indicate a complicity by community agencies— police, 

* ' hospitals, physicians, attorneys- jtb, remain silent and to blame The victim rather than the 

perpetrator. /■ « 

* ' * " ' 
Geiser Robert L. (1979)': (Hidden Victims: The Sexual Abuse of Children. Boston: BeacprTTress. 
* - - The seXuaf abuse of children/takes many forms, from acts so subtle or devious as to make^. 

• detection difficult to vicious/acts of undisguised hatred of the child. An adult is always re- 
sponsible for abuse, no matter-how much the child is brainwashed into guilt about being the 
cause of the molestation. The varieties of sexual abuse described in chilling detail are start- 

* - ling' rape incest, pederasty, prostitution.'and' deviant environments. The author suggests , 

several ways to end sexual abuse of children. These lnclude-% national reporting system, 
■ 'broad public education programs to promote public awareness, no ; nonsense sex education 

• programs in the public schools, Research into family dysfunction, and.rjeneral programs td 
strengthen families. Geiser also suggests the creation of a teenage domestic Peace Corpr 
of all youths hot in school, consisting of 1 to 2 years of paid service for work in social welfare 
agencies A final suggestion, which the author calls Utopian, is Ihe creation of a Quality of 
Life Council in-1987. (to celebrate the anniversary of the signing of the Constitution) to as.- 
sess and evaluate the quality of life in this country 200 years later. . 
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«£W* J " ( i 976 Jc "e buSed Wive * Why ' 00 Th0 y Sta V ?M Jo "™' o' MarrLe and the 
Family 38(4) November:659-668. - / / " 

In cases of abuse, the wife with fewer resources and less power, who is mor/'entrapDejcT in 
her marriage, will suffer more before calling for help., 

< ■ \ / * / 

Gelles, Richard J $978) "Methods for Studying Sensitive Family TopVs,>W/can Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry 48(3) July:408-4£4, ' u/ 

This is a perceptive study oHhe difficulties in obtaining reltabttrdata on violence in the fam- 
ily. The author discusses each method practiced today and outlines the constraints of each 
approach/ Some of the obstacles to data collection are the private nature of family and diffi- 
culty in locating subjects, engaging their cooperation, and obtaining valid and reliable data 
^jne author proposes ntethods f or pursuing research on taboo .subjects and says risks must 
be taken in the study^ sensitive topics in order.to find creative and humane solutions 



225 I \ ( £ 4, VP£ W o /enf Home: A Sfudj " 0/ Ph y sical Agression Between Husbands 
and Wives. Beveriy Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications (Vol. 13, Sage Library of Social Researchi * 
The author says that this is an exploratory study and cannot be considered conclusive be- 
cause it was based on only 80 interviews. However, certain inescapable conclusions are 
reached. One is that the family, more than any other social institution, is the primary mecha- 
nism for teaching norms, values, and techniques of violence-and is far more basic than TV 
. violence or school discipline. Violence is learned behavior. 

^No^embiSese 0 ' 06 and Vi ° lence in the FamNy '" Journal of w *" /a9e and the Fam "y 

Nearly all of this issue of the Journal is devoted to violence andfthe "family. Goode's introduc-' 
tory essay maintains that "violence is itself a resource which cSh be used to achieve desired 
ends It tends to be used when other resources (such as money, respect,' love ; shared 
goals) are lacking or found to be insufficient." This philosophical-historical study compares 
and contrasts family socialization in the light of endsto be desired in various periodsunder 
varying kinds of government. , - 

Griffin, Susan (1971). "Rape: The Ail-American Crime," Ramparts 10 (September) 26-35 

Griffin exposes the rape myths as follows: A male-dominated society needs an underpinninq 
to keep the order of things as it has always been. Men define "chastity" and women who do . 
not conform to their standards are candidates for rape. More important, the laws governihg 
rape protect the rights of men as possessors of women. and reinforce the idea'that rape is a 
crime committed »by men against men. This is one of the first pieces to view rape as an in- 
strument of power. , ' ' • 

Hartwig, Patricia A., and Sandur, Georgette Bennett (1975). "Ra0e Victims: Reasons, Responses',' 

Reforms, /nte//ecM 03(2366) May-June:507-511. , . / . .. 

This article is full of interesting ideas about the social and legal aspects of rape from a cul- 
tural context. Regarding the development of sex-role4tereotypes, the authors say that it is 
possible that shifting the blame onto the victim ausf subconscious level served as a'self- - 
protective mechanism for both men andjjyomeo. Today, they say, two major problems of 
rape research lie in the laqk of standardized definitions of crime from state to state a7rd4n__ 
the lack of validity and reliability of the statistics on rape. For example, there is a variation in 
the meaning of words like force and consent and the inclusion in their definitions of acts 
formerly excluded. * . 

Horos, Carol V (1974). Rape. New Canaan, Conn.: Tobey Publishing Co Inc " 

Horos explores the following aspects of the* otime of rdpe: .characteristics of offender and 
victim, history of rape and rape laws, ways to prevent crime, reporting crime, medical treat- 
ment, court procedures and the trial, and emotionaJ support for victims. Horos outlines pro- 
cedures and suggests guidelines for establishing; rape crisis centers and lists of centers 
across the country. . / - M / 
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Martin, -Del (1976). Battered.WMes. San Francisco: Glide Publications. - 

• Martin is a leading authority on the problem of battered wives and coordinator of the NOW 
Task Force on Battered Wemen. The basis of the problem, Martin argues, is not in 
husband/wife interaction or immediate triggering events, but in the institution of marriage; 
historical attitudes toward women, the economy, and inadequacies in legal and social serv- 
ice systems. Martin wants police and prosecutor functions to be constrained. She proposes 
specific legislation prohibiting wife aBuse and suggestsMhat judges protect the wife by clos- 

• ing the door RJ probation and deemphasizing reconciliation. Other recommendations con- 
' cern gun/control, equal rights, and marriage contract legislation. \ 

National Commission .on the Observance of International Women's Year (1978} .-Thp Spirit of 
Houston; fa First National Women's Conference: 'An Official Report to the President,. We Con- 
dress and the People of the United States. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
The National Plan of Action with its 26-plank program is incorporated into this report. Both 
the battered woman and the rape planks include substantial sections on violence toward 
women. In a concentrated way, the planks cover the historical treatment of these crimes, 
current legislative concern, -suggestions for emergenoy help,, and legislative reform. 

Nichols Beverly B. (1976). "The Abused Wife Problem," Social Casework January:27-32. 

Nichols says that the old-fashioned rigidity of the- patriarchal social system .limits innovation 
• • in the treatment of abusiveness. Caseworkers philosophically linked to preservation ofjamily 
•~- life are reticent to reaily help victims. Moreover, minority group traditions allow wife abuse as 
a fact of life More professional social workers from minority groups are needed to deal with 
the serious problems that ethnicity creates. So far, only the, women's movement has broken 
free of stereotypes and* has initiated innovative approaches to treatment of abuse. 
- . * 

O'Sullivan, Elizabethann (1978). "What Has Happened to Rape Crisis Centeis? A Look at Their 
Structures, Members, and Funding," Victimology 3(1-2):45-62. . * 

• Responses from 90 rape crisis centers-to a mail survey provide the evidence in this artipie 
' which attempts to achieve three objectives: (1) fill in a segment of the history of the antirape 

movement and the women's movement in the United States, providing material for assess- 
ingaheir impact; (2) identify organizational trends -and provider better basis for self- 
' analysis and decisionmaking by individual rape crisis centers; and (3) help guide develop- 
ment^ similar grassroot organizations, such as shelters for battered women. 

Owens, D. M., and Straus, M. A. (1975). "The Social Structure of Violence in Childhood and Ap- 
proval of Violence as an Adult," Aggressive Behavior 1(2):193-21 1. * 
Data from a national sample survey, conducted for the Commission on the Causes and Pre- 
" vention of Violence were used to investigate the relationship between three aspects of ex- 
posure to violence in childhood (observing, being, a victim of, and committing violence) and 
approval of violence as an adult. The amount of violence experienced in childhood is one of 
the factors contributing to the development and-maintenance of cultural norms which sup- 
port the use of violence in face-to-face situations. 

Response. Washington, D.C.: Center for Women Policy Studies. 

This bimonthly newsletter informs groups working on domestic violence and sexual assault. 
It discusses current literature, funding sources, current research, conferencesy.and, most 
importanft, innovative and effective programs and techniques. „ 

Russell Diana (1975). The Polltics.of Rape: Theyictlm's Perspective. New York: Stein and Day. 
Written in the same yea^s Brownmiller's Against Our Will, this book is also a classic of 
modern feminism. Russell examines rape in & series of interviews with rapevyictims and de- 
votes a large section to rape within marriage. Most laws will not recognize rape as a crime In 
marriage. Russell refutes rape mythology. She, like Brownmiller, sees rape/as the result of 
the unequal socialization Of males and females. , 



SANEnewa (Spouse Abuse North East News). Middletown, Conn.: Domestic Violence Compo- 
nent orthe Community Health Center, Inc. ' ' • . ^.>». > , • . * 
- "This newsletter, like Response, the organ of the Center for -Women Policy Studies keeps 
groups who work on domestic violence and Sexual assault informed. It includes reviews of 
domestic legislation and funding sources, regional news, and profiles of people who are ac- 
tive in reform. \. 

Schweninger, J., and Schwendinger, H. (1974). "Rape Myths: In Legal, Theoreti^Tan^Everydav 
Practice, Crime and Social Justice: Journal of Radical Criminology 1:18-26. ' » 

ThiVdebunking of rap§ myths was written from a Socialist point of view. Crimes of violence 
the authors sayhave been produced by capitalism,- and capitalism will continue fo feed the 
hatred and contempt of certain men toward women. The women's movement can prevent 
rape only brining apolitical struggle to eliminate bourgeois domination of everyday life 
which itselfjbccurs because of the sexual double standard that typifies this society 

Seligman^ive, and others (l977).."Rape and Physical Attractiveness: Assigning Responsibility 
to Victim? Journal of Personality 45(4) December:554-563. - . HUM! " B,,uy 

Jhe. subjects of this experiment attributed provocation to unattractive victims (since the 
rapist would not of his own accord attack an unattractive victim)! BuMn cases of mugging 
and robbery, the same subjects did not perceive attractive and unattractive victims differ- 
entially. The sexual connotation must be removed from the crime of rape. It is as much an 
act of violence as*any other physical assault. 



Silverman, Daniel (1977). "First Do No More Harm: Female Rap<§ Victims and the Male Coun- 
selor^ Ametman Journal of Orthopsychiatry 47(1) January :91 -96. : 

'As the crisis of women who have been raped is more frequently brought to the attention of 

flfijjjji! 6 , porkers, maje counselors are increasingly being confronted with responsibility 
\jjQj£jding femafe victims. This paper considers the difficulties inherent in men's fulfilling this 

therapeutic task and discusses male misconceptions and responses that may undermine 

the efforts of well-meaning counselors." (Abstract) 



Social Work (1976). 21(6) November:41 8-/191. 

This is a special issue on women. Two articles, "Helping Victims of Rape" and "Battered 

. Wives: An Emerging Social. Problem," discuss the need to raise the consciousness of 
agency staffs and the role of advocacy in abuse. * 

Straus, Murray A. (1976).. "Sexuaf Inequality, Cultural Norms, and Wife-Beating," Victimoloav 1(1) 
Spring:S4-70." * ~ 91 

, Straus Identifiiarliine specific ways in which the male-dominant structure of society and of 
JT famlty^greaJsS and maintains a high 'level of marital violence. There are many helpful refer- 
f \ ences. •„ 

Tidmarsh, Ma'nnes (1976). "Violence in Marriage: The Relevance of-Structural Factors " Social' 
Work Today 7(2) April 4:36-38. ' * ' 

Tidmarsh examines causes of battering and finds that, while no two cases are alike, there 
are many common factors contributing to wife battering. Among them are -social isolation 
wives embarrassment in discussing their situation with relatives, ihe relationship between 
drunkenness and violence, immaturity of young couples, overcrowding, financial strain, and 
poor accommodations. Tidmarsh believes that the current move toward greater equality will 
lit the. short run, lead to greater violence, but, in the end, the flexibility of equality will lead to 
' -a- reduction of violence. . / i < • 
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Utjted States Commission on Civil Rights (1978). Battered Women: Issues of Public* Policy. 

Washington, D.C.: The Commission. 

This book contains the statements of participants in a consultation called by the commission 
to- discuss the entire problem of brutality in the home. Experts in the field of abuse from 
many disciplihes and representing a 'diverse racial, ethnic, and geographic population?, 
spoke at this consultation. The objectives were "to identify sound, existtng research data, as 
well as research gaps, and consequently, to consider research strategies; to identify neces- 
sary State legal and law enforcement reform; to identify needed short-term and long-term 
support services for battered women; to identify, in all of the above, the appropriate Federal 
role; to facilitate communication among researchers, ^activists, policymakers, and others; 
and to inform the public/' 

United States. House. Committee on Education and Labor (1979). Hearings on Domestic Wo- 
lence: Prevention and Services, July 10-11. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
This volume of testimony in support of H.R. 2977* by U.S. senators, representatives, and 
professionals in law, social work,, police work, and medicines-all dealing with the many- 
sided issue of domestic abuse— speaks to the need for more effective training of personnel 
at the community level, more and better resources for victims, and relaxation of unrealistic 
eligibility requirements to make what resources and services exist more accessible to the 
_£ver-increasing number of victims who see"k.them. v 

Vinsel, Anne (1977). "Rape: A Reviev^EssaV^Persona/rt/ and Social Psychology Bulletin 3(2) 
Spring:183-189. 

This review essay of Brownmiller's Against Our Will and Russell's The Politics of Rape is a 
• jUmping-off point for a consideration of social psychology's failures far to address the 
causes and consequences of rape in this society. Vinsel says that while investigation of vic- 
tims' reactions is important, it seems to have been conducted at the expense of thinking 
about the roots of rape as a social phenomenon. Vinsel thinks that the two books she re- 
views, although outside psychological literature per £e, may provide a starting point for a 
social-psychological investigation of rape.. l 

* *■ - 

WIN News (Women's International Network). r Lexington, Mass.: Fran P. Hosken, ed. 

Fran Hosken calls WIN News an open participatory network by, for, and about women, 
«which started in 1975 duflffg the International Women's Vear (IWY). Conference in Mexico 
City with reports from ovef 100 countries as vyell as }he IWY Ctfngress in East Berlin. It car- 
ries ongoing columns, including one on women and violence. i * 

Woolley, Sabra "F. (1978). Battered Wom$n: A Summary. Washington, D.C.: Women's Equity Ac- 
tion League, 805 t5th Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

This concise account of the, recent history of an, old problem discQs^es violence toward 
women. The social contexTbf wife abuse, pauses, and laws are amoftg the subjects in- 
cluded. * . . r 
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